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ROGER MASTROIANNI 


The Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


is proud to announce a performance by 


The Oberlin Conservatory 
Symphony Orchestra 


Robert Spano, 
guest conductor 


Featuring Pedja Muzijevic, piano 


Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Friday, January 26, 2007 


8 pM Isaac Stern Auditorium 


A free performance of the concert will be held 
in Oberlin on Wednesday, January 24, 2007, 
at 8 PM in Finney Chapel. 


For tickets to Carnegie Hall, call 212-247-7800 | 


Corporate sponsorship of this concert is provided by — 


Higdon blue cathedral 


Mozart — Piano Concerto No. 25 in C Major, K. 503 


Bartok Concerto for Orchestra’ 


(ide a f . 
The conductor Rabert Spano draws a vivid performance, 


by turns incisive, rhapsodic, and expansive, from the Atlanta 


Symphony Orchestra and Chorus.” 


Anthony Tommasini, New York Times 


“The musicians [of the Oberlin Orchestra] were stupendous. © 


Donald Rosenberg, Cleveland Plain Deale: 


Please visit www. oberlin.edu/con for updated information. 
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12 Not Your Parents’ Viewbook 


Oberlin’s admissions viewbook underwent a major overhaul this summer as part of a new 
communications campaign designed to position the College more effectively for prospective 
students. / by Chris Colbert 


CCover] 


14 Double Duty Degree 
Pursuing a double degree at Oberlin requires guts, creativity, and the passion to explore. 
What happens after graduation? / by Heidi Waleson 


20 The Graduate 


OAM got up close and personal with May graduate Hang Do as she transitioned from Oberlin 
College senior to New York investment banking analyst. / by Yvonne Gay Fowler and 
Joellen Craft ’05 


26 Life on the Cutting Edge 


From treating tuberculosis to battling tobacco addiction, New York City Health Commissioner 
Tom Frieden '82 is on an unrelenting mission to improve public health. / by Tom Nugent 


28 Vote for Alumni-Elected Trustee 


Don’t miss your chance to weigh in on the selection of Oberlin’s governing body. Meet your 
candidates, Robert Frascino '74 and Bernhard Singsen '64, before casting your vote. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Our Year of Fearless 


AS WE MOVE THROUGH A NEW ACADEMIC YEAR, Oberlin 
is expanding implementation of our Strategic Plan. 
Our goal of reaching out to prospective students, 
and better explaining the Oberlin story, already 
has produced exciting results. 

Our “year of fearless,” as President Dye called 
it last spring, has been focused on identifying, 
embracing, and showcasing all that is distinctive 
about an Oberlin education. The process culminated this summer with 
the enclosed viewbook, the first installment of a multi-pronged effort to 
tell Oberlin’s story more powerfully to prospective students. | hope you 
will read both President Dye’s accompanying letter and the magazine story 
on page 12 that explains the benefits of Oberlin’s new positioning plan 
and how it was developed. 

As a regular reader of this magazine, you frequently see evidence of 
alumni and students who embody the spirit of fearlessness. In this issue 
alone youll read about Adrian Fenty 92, who is about to become mayor 
of Washington, D.C. You'll learn about Dr. Tom Frieden ’82, who deals 
head-on with the issues of tuberculosis, tobacco, and obesity as commis- 
sioner of the New York City Health Department. You'll also meet May 
2006 graduate Hang Do, a student from North Vietnam whose double 
major, 4.02 GPA, and intense involvement on campus paved the way for 
an investment banking career in New York. 

Oberlin’s double-degree students, who possess the will, talent, and 
imagination to excel in two very different areas of study, live fearlessly 
every day as they attempt to juggle hours in the Conservatory with biolo- 
gy labs and English seminars. Graduates of the program, whose careers 
range from classical music to emergency room medicine, demonstrate how 
the double degree carries into one’s profession and avocations. Their sto- 
ries are told here. 

One last item: Let me urge and encourage all alumni to cast a vote for 
Alumni-Elected Trustee. This is your opportunity to participate in the 
selection of Oberlin’s governing body. Our two worthy candidates, Robert 
Frascino ‘74 and Bernhard Singsen '64, are profiled on page 28. Paper and 
online ballots are now available. 

This academic year promises to be one of the most interesting and 
important in our school’s history. | look forward to living and learning from 
it together with all of you. 


Rosert S. LEMLE ‘75 
Chair, Oberlin Board of Trustees 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089: e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu: 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.779.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM’s web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


From the Editor 


Following publication of the summer 
issue of OAM, which featured a photo of 
alumna Jessica Montell on the cover, we 
received feedback from readers express- 
ing concern over the magazine's cover 
line. We apologize for any bad feelings 
this has created. Our subhead was 
meant simply to capture the essence of 
Jessica's work in Israel and draw readers 
into the story. In hindsight, however, we 
realized the rhetorical question could be 
misleading and unfair, implying that 
Israel is less amenable to human rights 
than other countries. The subhead has 


been removed from subsequent repro- 


ductions of the cover. 

OAM works hard to present a balanced 
view of newsworthy, yet sometimes divi- 
sive, topics. In this case, the confronta- 
tional tone of the subhead escaped us. 
We have since taken steps to ensure an 
added layer of review and evaluation 
before heading to press. Again, we offer 
our apologies. 


e COURAGE OF HER CONVICTIONS 
While | enjoyed the story about Jessica 
Montell, the subtitle on the cover caused me 
to bristle: “Can human rights find a place in 
Israel?” No other country in the Middle East 
has the quality of human rights that Israel 
offers. Yet, many seem to conveniently ignore 
this and demonize Israel because of the 
Palestinian issue. The inference that human 
rights have no place in Israel made me won- 
der if the choice of wording was reflective of 
these sentiments. | applaud Jessica's efforts 
to take the part of innocent Palestinians, but 
| refuse to place all the blame on Israel. Israel 
is a nation under constant attack from her 
enemies, many of whom would be happy to 
see the end of her existence. Let's not forget 
this important fact. 
Debra Tope '86 
Reynoldsburg, Ohio 
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| applaud Jessica Montell’s efforts to take the part 


of 


Thank you for featuring the brave and thought- 


ful work of Jessica Montell and for making it 


your cover story. We are the proud parents of 


Oberlin student Ben Regenspan, who in- 
terned this summer for People for the 
American Way. We believe that the 
progressive political envi- 
ronment of Oberlin 
has shown Ben how 
to turn his convic- 
tions into a life path, 
and we are extremely 
grateful. We get our best 
news about Israel and 
Palestine from B'Tselem, 
and we support them 
when we can. Thanks for 
braving the “any criticism 
of Israel is anti-semitism” 
lobby, which is sorely mis- 
guided and in part responsi- 
ble for the current lack of comfort in the 
mainstream Jewish community experienced 
by many of us. Keep up the great work. 
Barbara Regenspan and 
Rabbi David Regenspan 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jessica Montell does very important work and 
does it well. You featured her article on the 
cover, followed by the question, “Can human 
rights find a place in Israel?” The article 
clearly answers that question in the atfirma- 
tive. What troubles and offends me, however, 
is that the magazine editors would want to 
ask such a question. 
David Gladfelter '58 
Moorestown, N.J. 


Congratulations on the interesting profile. Writer 
Tim Tibbitts handled a subject that usually 
senerates a great deal of heat but very little 
light with great sensitivity. It was truly in the 


Oberlin spirit that the magazine chose to 


innocent Palestinians, but | refuse to place all the blame on Israel 


highlight the work of an Oberlin graduate who 
is trying to address an important, complex 
problem in a caring, intelligent way; avoid- 
ing the hyperbolic rhetoric and ideological 
inflexibility that has poisoned debates 

about Israel and the Middle East. 
Andrew M. Manshel '78 
Jamaica, N.Y. 


As the Israel-Lebanon situation in- 
tensified, the timing of the arti- 
cle on Jessica Montell and her 

human rights work in Israel 

was remarkable. Individuals 
like Jessica make me ex- 
tremely proud to be an Obie. 

Francisco X. Dominguez '89 


El Paso, Texas 


The work that Ms. Montell is doing is wonderful 
and reflects the work that many Israelis and 
Americans perform in Israel and the 
Palestinian Territories. | strongly support 
and respect her work as described in the 
article. ‘Tim Tibbitts’ story is well written, 
thoughtful, and balanced. My problem is not 
with the content of the article but with the 
cover of the magazine. One can criticize a 
number of human rights policies within 
Israel. Separation of church and state is a 
complicated concept in Israel, and many 
groups are working on that issue. Israeli- 
Arabs are not 100 percent equal citizens, but 
they have voting rights and representatives in 
the Israeli government. There is freedom of 
the press and freedom of religion. There are 
hundreds of NGOs working with the disad- 
vantaged throughout the country, the world, 
and the Palestinian Territories. Palestinians 
from the Territories are regularly cared for in 
Israeli hospitals. One group of Israelis spends 
their own money to support those who leave 
their homes in the West Bank to accompany 


relatives to Israeli hospitals. Nevertheless, 


wy 
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there is plenty more to do. That is why we 
need people like Jessica Montell in Israel. 
The fact that criticisms can be stated publicly 
and safely is proof that the cover'’s subhead is 
off base. The fact that Ms. Montell can do 
what she does, and the fact that thousands 
of Israelis do what they do to live out the 
basic tenet of Judaism, tikun olam, to heal 
the world, proves that human rights are part 
of the bedrock of life in Israel. To imply oth- 
erwise is an insult, regrettable ignorance, pro- 
found insensitivity, or vicious slander. | won- 
der which it is. 
Tom |. Abelson ’72 
Adjunct Faculty, Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


Courage of Her Convictions was one of the most 

inspiring things I have read in the alumni 

magazine in ages. This is what Oberlin is all 
about. 

Keith Herndon '79 

Lexington, Mass. 


As the father of a recent graduate, | have con- 
cerns over the tone and implication of the 
cover caption. Grouping Israel—which is the 
only true democracy in the Middle East— 
with totalitarian governments such as Iran, 
South Korea, and China is not only unfair, 
but it implies an attitude toward Israel that 
suggests prejudice. | am not a blind support- 
er of Israel. | am ashamed and distressed by 
many of its policies and actions. Still, I feel 
you should have thought about the implica- 
tions of that caption before you printed it. | 
feel you owe an apology to the many friends 
and supporters of Israel among your students 
and alumni. 
Daniel Katz 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Thank you for your profile of Jessica Montell 
and her courageous work. As a rabbi con- 
cerned about the well being of Israel, I look to 
B'Tselem as an important resource for infor- 
mation and advocacy. Unfortunately, the arti- 
cle’s assertion that “few Israelis are willing to 
hear about human rights for the Palestinians” 
is both inaccurate and irresponsible. One 
can make the case that many Israelis are 
deeply concerned about Palestinian human 


rights. In fact, as the article points out, the 


work of B'Tselem was praised by Haaretz, 
the most respected daily newspaper in Israel. 
The article also notes the ruling of the Israel 
Supreme Court ordering the IDF to re-route 
the security fence in order to safeguard the 
rights of Palestinians. Furthermore, the article 
failed to mention the left wing political par- 
ties and philanthropic organizations within 
Israel that place Palestinian human rights at 
the top of their agendas. ‘To be sure, Jessica 
Montell and B'Tselem face profound chal- 
lenges in advancing the cause of Palestinian 
human rights within Israel. But there is a 
more accurate way of placing this work in 
context than by casting aspersions on an 
entire society save for the enlightened “few.” 
Rabbi Justin David ’90 

Congregation B'nai Israel 

Northampton, Mass. 


e COACHING PHILOSOPHY CARRIES ON 
| enjoyed reading about the tribute to Coach 
Michaels (Summer 2006). While I never 
swam at Oberlin, my son, a definite “mullet,” 
recently completed his high school swim career. 
A parent volunteer coach, Steve Kaiser '73, 
spent more time with my son than with any 
of the fast. swimmers and, at the end of my son's 
somewhat lackluster senior season, pushed 
him to a personal best in his last race. Coach 
Michaels’ philosophy is not retiring with him, 
but is alive in the swimmers he coached. 
Jack Kashtan '72 
Sacramento, Calif. 


e RADIO ACTIVE 
Thank you for your interesting sidebar, Oberlin 


and Public Radio: Dissecting the Connection 


(Summer 2006), and your online list of | 


Obies who work in the world of NPR. 
However, | was disappointed at the omission 
of my friend Jeff Lunden ‘80. Jeff regularly 
files entertaining and illuminating stories on 
theater and other performing arts for 
Morning Edition, All Things Considered, and 
Weekend Edition. He has also produced 
numerous radio documentaries for NPR 
about such luminaries as George Gershwin, 
Cole Porter, Richard Rogers, and Jule Styne. 


| encourage you to search under Jeff's name 


on the nprorg archives, and then sit back 
and enjoy a sampling of his work. 

Vicki Greenlick Ambinder '83 

Portland, Ore. 


We've expanded our list of alumni working in the 
public radio world. See it at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e YES, DAD, IT WAS WORTH IT 
| appreciated Melissa Ballard’s essay (Last Word, 
Summer 2006) about her experiences as a first- 
generation college student. As a first-genera- 
tion Oberlin student in the early 1990s, | 
struggled to focus on my studies while jug- 
gling the tension of financial worries and the 
widening cultural gap between home and my 
Oberlin life. Ballard raises issues that need to 
be kept out in the open at Oberlin. The irony 
of education is that it confronts students like 
myself with the emotionally wrenching con- 
flict between leaving our background and mov- 
ing culturally and economically in an often 
different direction. While at Oberlin, it was 
difficult for me to talk to anyone about my 
situation because the conflicts were so par- 
ticular to first-generation students. Now, as a 
communications professor who straddles the 
working and middle classes, | have lived many 
of the theories on class that my students read. 
We talk about how class differences play out 
at the college where | work and how classism 
is just one type of social marginalization. 
Ballard’s essay reaffirms how Oberlin must 
commit the resources to support students from 
all backgrounds. Diverse voices enrich the 
Oberlin community, just as we take lessons 
learned there into the world. Because | use 
the political and cultural knowledge learned 
at Oberlin to understand my experiences of 
class, | can help my students look at their world 
more critically. 
Teresa Heinz Housel ‘94 
Assistant Professor of Communication, Hope College 
Holland, Mich. 


Corrections: The Class Notes section of the summer 
issue had two alumni listed incorrectly: Andree (Andy) 
Barthelemy Miller '58 and Tom Abernathy '90. Also, 
due to an editing error, the reading list by David Young 
(page 5), substituted the word “authors” for “others.” 
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A Connoisseur’s Journey 
through Southern Spain 


Dec. 27, 2006-Jan. 4, 2007 


Escorted by Vicente Pérez de Leén and 


Alicia Martinez 1 Marco, Professors of Hispanic Studies 


Don't miss the unique opportunity to ring in 2007 in Southern Spain, 
where gentle breezes rustle the silvery leaves of olive trees as the bright 
Mediterranean sun glistens off the golden stones of ancient cathedrals 
and medieval fortresses. Boasting a remarkable Moorish heritage, a 
fascinating Jewish history, and the presence of Christianity, Andalucia 
is a treasure for the lover of history, art, architecture, and literature. 
Centered in legendary Seville, highlights of our itinerary include 
excursions to Cordova, where we will study the city’s famous Mosque; 
Italica, where we will explore the extensive ancient monuments of 
one of Iberia’s foremost Roman settlements in the 1st and 2nd cen- 
turies; Granada, as we follow in the footsteps of Washington Irving, 


TRAVEL 


PROGRAM 
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visiting the great Cathedral built by Charles V and an in-depth tour 
of the fabulous Alhambra, the pinnacle of Spain’s Moorish architec- 


ture. Feasting on tapas, touring a famous sherry bodega and attending 
a dressage performance by Andalucian horses at the Royal Eques- 
trian School in Jerez are but a few additions to our program which 
will enrich our cultural experience of the region. Oberlin professors of 
Hispanic Studies Vicente Pérez de Leon and Alicia Martinez i Marco, 
both natives of Spain, will be our study guides, enriching our jour- 
ney with their expertise on the literature, language and culture of 
the region. A post-tour extension to Madrid January 4-7, 2007. 
Space still available. 


ObieCityEscapes! Oberlin Travelers’ Reunion in NYC 


January 26-28, 2007 


Join us for our first ObieCityEscape! 
and enjoy a weekend of camaraderie 
among alumni and friends who have 
participated in Oberlin’s Alumni 
Association travel program. Featured 
highlights include a fabulous Re- 
union Luncheon, a private tour of 
the Museum of the Chinese in the 


Americas and Chinatown Walking Tour, Hilton Alumni Hospitality 
Suite, VIP seating for the Oberlin Orchestra's performance at Carnegie 
Hall, conducted by Robert Spano ‘83, and a private pre-concert recep- 
tion with President Nancy Schrom Dye and members of the Board of 
Trustees, among many other activities. Don’t miss this unique oppor- 
tunity to reconnect with old friends and make new acquaintances 
during this exciting and festive weekend! Details, lodging informa- 
tion, and registration now available. 


A Celebration of the {00th Anniversary of Shansi in China 


April 12-29, 2007, with optional post-tour extension to Huang Mountains 


Escorted by Dr. William M. Speidel '57, former Oberlin-Shansi Rep and scholar of Chinese language and history 


Save the dates for this fantastic 18-day 
tour of China in honor of Oberlin 
Shansi’s Centennial Celebration. Scholar 
and long-time resident of China William 
Speidel ‘57 will be our study guide as 
we explore Beijing, Taiyuan, Pingyao, 
Xi‘an, Kunming, Lijiang, Chongqing, 
Shanghai, and sites along the Yangzi 
River. As we explore the artistic and 


cultural riches of these extraordinary regions, this tour is ideal for 
both first-time and return travelers to China. We will experience the 


history of Oberlin in China first-hand, visiting Shansi campuses at 
Taigu and Kunming and are guests of the Fellows and staff who will 
provide us with private tours and receptions. Highlights of our itin- 
erary include visits to the Summer Palace and the Temple of Heaven 
in Beijing, the rightly famous Great Wall, Jinci Temple in Taiyuan, the 
tomb of Qinshihuangdi with its 2,300 year-old warriors at Xi’an and 
the Three Gorges carved by the Yangzi River. Don’t miss this remark- 
able opportunity to experience China on a grand yet personalized 
scale through the presentations of Bill Speidel, former Shansi Rep, 
who will enrich our tour with his expertise of the history, art and cul- 


ture of China. Brochure available. 
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Save the Dates! 


JOURNEY OF THE CZARS ON THE VOLGA River June 
june 14-17, 2007 © NICARAGUA: A SERVICE TRIP WITH EL PoRVENIR July 3-1 


12-25, 2007 ¢ OBIEApDveNTuRES! COLORADO CANOEING EXCURSION 


3, 2007 (For information on any of these tours, call 440.775.8692. ) 
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Adrian Fenty ‘92 Prepares 
to Lead Washington, D.C. 


by Kelly Viancourt 


drian Fenty’s first taste of politics came 
as an Oberlin College sophomore. 
Now, he’s about to join a banquet. 


An English and economics major in col- 


lege, Fenty 92 is poised to become mayor 


of the District of Columbia. He enjoyed a 
sweeping victory in the Democratic prima- 
ry in September, which, for the majority- 
Democratic city, all but guarantees a win in 
the November election. 

This will make the 35-year-old, two- 
term city councilman the youngest elected 
mayor in D.C. history. But more striking, 
say pundits, is his ability to unite voters 
who are traditionally divided by race. 

“It was a historic performance,” wrote 
the Washington Post following Fenty’s 
September 12 win. “Fenty is the first may- 
oral candidate to win every precinct in the 
historically decisive Democratic primary 
since the advent of home rule in 1974.” 

Most striking, say political veterans, was 
Fentys ability to carry the city’s largely 
white wards in northwest Washington and 


its predominantly African American wards. 
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He waged a relentless 15-month, door-to- 
door campaign, gaining at least 52 percent 
of the vote in every ward and leading rival 
Linda W. Cropp by 26,000 votes. 

Fenty’s feat is no great surprise to 
Oberlin Professor of Politics Paul Dawson, 
whom Fenty called “the most influential 


person” he encountered at Oberlin. 


“LT always thought Adrian had what it 
took to be a successful and inspiring polit- 
ical leader,” Dawson says. “He had a com- 
pelling vision of what government could 
do and a relentless, inquiring mind that 
actively searched for a better way of doing 
the people's business. What impressed 
people most was his determination to find 
ways to link the diverse interests of differ- 
ent groups in a common endeavor, one 
that advanced the well-being of all.” 

As an aspiring lawyer while at Oberlin 
(he went on to graduate from Howard 
University Law School), Fenty took an 
internship with then-Senator Howard 
Metzenbaum (D-OH). He says it helped 


prove his belief that the needs of people 


are basically the same all over. 


His mayoral platform is based largely 
on D.C.’s “lingering problems’—troubled 
schools, an unresponsive police department, 
and “dysfunctional” agencies. Seventeen 
percent of the city’s families live below the 
poverty line, compared to 10 percent of 
families nationwide. 

One of his toughest decisions will be 
whether to try taking control of the public 
schools, which are overseen by an indepen- 
dent board of elected and mayor-appoint- 
ed members. Fenty has also pledged to 
spend $1 billion on affordable housing and 
neighborhood redevelopment programs, 
and to spend more on public safety. 

While Fenty’s critics say he lacks the 
experience to manage a $7 billion budget, 
others believe he has the smarts, energy, 
and vision to make needed change. His 
entry into D.C. politics occurred in 2000, 
when he captured a city council seat that 
had long belonged to another Oberlin grad- 
uate: Charlene Drew Jarvis 62. Fenty had 
little political experience at the time, but he 
had worked in law and in business. 

Fenty hopes to visit Oberlin on Novem: 
ber 10 fora post-election conference spon 
sored by the Oberlin Initiative in Electoral 
Politics. Look for conference coverage, plus 
more about Fenty and other candidates, in 
the winter issue of OAM, ars 
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PRESIDENT DYE TO RETIRE IN JUNE 


S this issue of OAM was in production, Oberlin 

President Nancy S. Dye announced that she will 

retire at the end of this academic year: June 30, 
2007. Dye’s presidency, as well as updates on the 
search process, will be fully explored in upcoming 
issues of this magazine. 

“| cannot imagine any job in the world as fascinat- 
ing, exhilarating, or personally and professionally 
challenging as mine,” Dye told members of the Oberlin 
Alumni Council, which met for its annual meeting 
September 15-17. “One of the great pleasures of my 
life over the past 12 years has been meeting so many unbelievably 
interesting and accomplished people who are Oberlin alumni. It is a 
particular pleasure to hear from and keep in touch with alumni who 


graduated during my presidency, and to learn about their ever- 


remarkable accomplishments and achievements. | look forward to 
keeping up my relationships with you.” 


Board of Trustees Chair Robert Lemle '75, who will help lead the - 


search for Dye’s replacement this year, says the Board accepted her 
decision with regret, yet also with admiration for her hard work and 
achievement. “Nancy leaves an Oberlin College that is poised for 


continued success, with a clear mission and strategic and financial | 


goals and direction,” he says. 
Among Dye’s more notable achievements during the past 12 years 


was building Oberlin’s endowment, which grew from 
about $260 million in 1994 to its current level of about 
$700 million. Other highlights of her tenure include the 
Science Center, which opened in 2002: record numbers 
in admissions; changes in the Dean of Studies office, 
which have led to a more student-centered campus; 
and a successful town-gown partnership focusing par- 
ticularly on the Oberlin public schools. 

Dye says that other key projects—such as imple- 
menting certain elements of the new Strategic Plan— 


will remain her top priority this year. “We want to turn 
_ the main floor of Mudd library into an academic commons that would 
_ reestablish the centrality of the library as the center of the campus,” 
_ She told alumni. “This commons will pull together many central 


library and student academic services, host musical programs and 
academic lectures, and feature a café.” 

With a specific interest in reestablishing relationships with col- 
leges and universities in the Middle East, Dye says she will work per- 
sonally on recruiting more students from that region and pushing for 
exchange programs between Oberlin and Iranian colleges. “Oberlin 
has made me a confirmed and ardent internationalist,” she says. 

The search for a new president was to begin officially at the 
October meeting of the Board of Trustees. Lemle expects that faculty, 
alumni, and students will be represented on the search committee. 


Students Learn to “Stay 
Sane in a Crazy World” 


by Kim Frumkin '07 


“@ 'm concerned,” says freshman Joey De 
Jesus. “You hear about mosques being 
burned, nuns being shot out of hatred, 

people in our own country suffering for 

various reasons, cities being leveled, hurri- 
canes. This class, | hope, will help me 
understand the human psychological toll 
that is most important in today’s world.” 
[hat’s the idea, says Associate Profes- 
sor of Psychology Karen Sutton. Her first- 
year seminar, Staying Sane in a Crazy World: 


Ihe Human Impact of War, Terrorism, and 
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Natural Disasters, examines new aspects of 
psychology—events that don't just affect an 
individual, but everyone around them. “So 
far weve been trying to define what healthy 
behavior in such cases is’—a line of rea- 
soning just beginning to be studied in psy- 
chology, she says. 

It's a tough subject, but one that fits well 
into the scope of Oberlin’s first-year seminar 
program, designed four years ago to devel- 
op critical thinking and writing skills while 
also grooming new students for Oberlin’s 
intellectually charged environment. 

Topics such as the war in [raq, women 
in Iran, the Japanese-American internment 
during World War II, and Hurricane Katrina 
are helping Sutton’s students examine an 


emerging theory that some people are hard- 


wired from birth to flourish in the face of 
everyday trauma; students are also looking 
at what types of life experiences contribute 
to a person's ability to bounce back after 
tragedy. Memoirs, news articles, and psy- 
chological journals act as study guides. 
“People who encounter disasters can still 
flourish,” Sutton says. It’s a reassuring state- 
ment for students like freshman Allison 
Mayer. A New Orleans native, she is espe- 
cially interested in the part of the class 
that will cover Hurricane Katrina. “I hope to 
learn about the different ways that people 
have coped with traumatic experiences over 
time, she says. “I definitely think it ties into 
real life, especially those of mine and other 
people who have gone through similar 


experiences with other disasters.” ATS 
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News and Notes 


COLLEGE GAINS ACTING DEAN 

Jeff Witmer, professor of mathematics, was made 
acting dean of the College of Arts and Sciences in 
September following the resignation of Dean 
Harry Hirsch. Witmer joined Oberlin in 1986 and 
was appointed acting dean during the 2004-05 
school year. He’s held past positions as associate 
dean of Arts and Sciences, associate provost, 
and chair of the mathematics department. A per- 
manent dean is expected to be installed during 
the 2007-08 academic year. 


Bap Appress? Let Us KNow! 

The Division of Development and Alumni Affairs 
began implementing new data systems recently, 
which affects the storage of alumni contact 
information. If your name or address appears 
incorrectly on the mailing label of this magazine, 
please let us know, either through ObieWeb 
(www.oberlin.edu/alumni), by e-mail to alumni@ 
oberlin.edu, or by phone at (440) 775-8692. Thank 
you for your patience as we update our records. 


ATTENTION BASKETBALL ALUMNAE! 

It’s the 30th Anniversary of Varsity Intercollegiate 
Women’s Basketball at Oberlin! We traditionally 
have held our annual alumnae basketball game 
in January; our 2007 game was scheduled for 
Saturday, January 13. However, we now are con- 
sidering combining our event with the men’s alum- 
ni game, scheduled for the weekend of February 
16-17. The proposed schedule would include the 
women’s alumnae game on Friday at 7 p.m., the 
men’s alumni game on Saturday morning, and 
the usual varsity doubleheader on Saturday after- 
noon. Of course, there would be much food and 
socializing built in to the weekend as well! Please 
offer us your feedback on whether you would pre- 
fer a combined event in February, or our planned 
separate event on January 13. E-mail a note to 
Coach Christa Champion at christa.champion@ 
oberlin.edu or call (440) 775-8546. 


Oberlin Roots Inspire 
South African Educator 


by Cathy Gabe 


early 100 years have passed since a 
16 year-old South African boy named 
John Dube arrived in Oberlin with 
“only his clothing and two shillings,” accom- 
panying his missionary mentor, Rev. William 
Wilcox, an 1878 Oberlin graduate. Dube 
would go on to embrace the values of edu- 
cational freedom and become a key figure 
in influencing South Africa’s development 
of democracy. 
His legacy—and the Oberlin roots that 
inspired his work in politics, education, 
are featured in a 


religion, and journalism 
new documentary film produced by Cherif 
Keita, professor of French and Francophone 
literature at Carleton College. 


Oberlin-Inanda: The Life and Times of 


John L. Dube, a 55-minute documentary 


filmed in Oberlin and South Africa, traces 
Dube’s journey from South Africa to Oberlin 
in 1887. For two years he attended the 
Oberlin Preparatory Academy, taking cours- 
es in science, math, and classical Greek 
works. He worked at the College and at a 
local printing firm and attended the Second 
Congregational Church; all were experi- 
ences that would greatly influence his 
world outlook. 

Dube went on to establish the first 
African-controlled school in South Africa, 
promoting his belief in education, inde- 
pendence, and self-reliance for all Africans. 
He would also become a noted public 
speaker, editor and founder of a newspa- 
per, author, international civil rights leader, 
and founding president of the African 
National Congress, the political organiza- 
tion primarily responsible for overthrowing 
apartheid and which is at the pinnacle of 
power in South Africa today. 

Screened twice at Oberlin, the film offers 
commentaries from Professors of African 
Saaka and 
James Millette, Professor of History Carol 


American Studies Yakubu 
Lasser, Associate Professor of Religion 
A.G. Miller, and Affiliate Scholar Marlene 
Merrill. The Oberlin College Archives pro- 


vided documents and photos for the film, 
two DVDs of which are available in Mudd 
library. Emeritus Professor of Sociology 
Albert J. McQueen, acting on behalf of the 
Alumni Association’s Executive Board, was 
instrumental in bringing Keita and his film 
to Campus. 

Dube was a builder of bridges between 
nations, says Keita, a native of Mali, West 
Africa. “Throughout his life Dube remained 
loyal to the Oberlin spirit. He approached 
the College on behalf of many young South 
Africans, for whom he saw the Oberlin 
spirit as an important viaticum for their 
life journey.” 

In South Africa in 1900, with a small 
band of supporters, Dube built the 
Ohlange Institute, which was based on his 
Oberlin experiences and the influence of 
another mentor and educator, Booker T. 
Washington. Over time the school was 
called a “citadel of light,” whose graduates 
now include many prominent Africans and 
many of the women in the South African 
Parliament. The school is so symbolically 
important that former South African Presi- 
dent Nelson Mandela strongly praised 
Dube's pioneering work and chose it as the 
place to cast the first vote in the nation’s 
first free election in 1994. 

“When I think of where he started and 
what he accomplished, it boggles my mind,” 
Keita says. Dube saw education as the only 
protection against colonial tyranny and held 
firm to his beliefs that blacks should have 
economic and political independence. 

“John Dube’s example proves that an 
best 
weapon against fanaticism and sectarian- 


investment in education is the 
ism, says Keita. 

The film won honors in the Pan-African 
film festival last year and was selected for 
screening at the Durban (South African) 
International Film Festival and the New 
York Diaspora Film Festival. It was sched- 
uled to be shown this fall in the Brazilian 
capital city in conjunction with the Tripar- 
tite Political Summit of leaders of Brazil, 
India, and South Africa. 

As the film spreads the word about John 
Dube, another very valuable thing is hap- 
pening: “It is also spreading the word about 
Oberlin College,” McQueen says. ATS 
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John Harper ‘08 


LEARNING THROUGH LABOR: Oberlin’s 10th annual Day of Service, 
now an Orientation Week tradition, placed 300 new freshmen in 16 
volunteer sites throughout Lorain County on September 2, including 
Oberlin’s Murray Ridge Group Home. “It’s rare to find a place where so 
many students so readily volunteer their time to serve the community,” 
says Avery Brook 04, community service coordinator at the Center for 
Service and Learning. “This is such a unique and inspiring tradition, 
so much so that other schools have begun calling to ask how to orga- 
nize one of their own.” Web Extra: To view a Day of Service slide show, 
visit: www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


hortly after leaving his Georgetown 
University dorm room each morning, 
Oberlin vocal performance and Afri- 
can American studies major John Harper 
‘08 would join his fellow scholars for an 
hour-long course in economics, or perhaps 
political science. Afterward, it was off to 
his summer internship with the National 
Endowment for the Arts, followed later by 
a private tour of the West Wing, or a Con- 
gressional briefing at the Capitol, or a hob- 
nobbing session with Civil Rights activist 
Vernon Johnson or General Colin Powell. 
Harper was one of a handful of students 
accepted into the Washington, D.C.-based 
Institute for Responsible Citizens, a highly 
selective summer leadership program meant 
to inspire minority male college students 
“to become exemplary citizens for life.” Each 
year, the institute accepts 12 students for two 


summers of academic work, career prepara- 


tion, and mentoring and social opportunities. 

“| had the chance to get to know public 
officials and understand their points of 
view, Harper says. “I learned that people 
with different political allegiances want the 
same things, especially when it comes to 
the community.” That's exactly what pro- 
gram founder William Keyes was counting 
on when he tapped government officials to 
take part in the institute four years ago. 

Harper, who has been singing and danc- 
ing since childhood, is involved with the 
Black Student Union at Oberlin and the 
Admissions Student Advisory Council; he's 
also an RA. “When | graduate, | know that 
| want to sing, but I also want to open a 
community center for the performing arts, ” 
he says. 

“If kids are shown options—that blacks 
dance in ballets, sing in operas, etc.—they 
will see that they can do it too. With all the 
encouragement and mentoring offered by 
the institute, if one of us doesn't succeed 


in making an impact in the community, it 


wont happen. ATS 
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Hurry Up, 
Make a Decision! 


by Jessamyn Farkas '07 


sa college student 20 years ago, \lichael 
Loose told his advisor that he was 
interested in “how people think.” The 
field was too elusive, his advisor warned, so 
Loose instead turned to neuroendocrinolo- 
oy, focusing specifically on a group of puber- 
ty-dictating neurons at the base of the brain. 
But with a recent coming-of-age in the field 
of cognitive neuroscience, Loose says he’s 
taken the plunge into studying the decision- 
making behavior of “whole” people by the 
use of electroencephalography, or EEG. 
“My summer research student, Natanya 
Schessel ‘08, and I wanted to know if the 
neural circuits involved in ‘wanting’ some- 


thing to happen interacted with a particular 


brain system that is affected by knowing the 
probability that something will happen,” says 
Loose, an associate professor of neuroscience. 
“Our results suggest there is an interaction in 
the particular neural circuits we are studying.” 

To get this result, Loose and Schessel 
tested 12 college-age participants. Subjects 
were fitted with a 32-electrode malleable 
head net and placed in a room with a com- 
puter and a button. For an hour, they were 
instructed to push the button when the 


letter “a” popped up on the screen, but not 
when a “q’ was shown. This simulated what 
Loose describes as a “go, no-go” situation, 
when subjects could be thinking, “Should 
| push? Shouldn't Ip Why?” Volunteers had 


425 milliseconds to make their decisions, 


while the EEG displayed records of their 


brain activity on a Computer in the next room. 

During the trials, the element of reward 
for a “timely and correct button push” was 
factored in, as were factors of personality, 
which were determined by a pre-test ques- 
tionnaire given to volunteers. Statements 
such as “I often act on the spur of the 
moment” or “I worry about making mis- 
takes” were rated to help the researchers 
correlate measures of impulsivity, hesitan- 
cy, and expectation. 

“People make decisions in part based 
on how likely an outcome is thought to be 
and in part on the level of reward they can 
expect, says Loose. “However, it is unknown 
when and where these two factors are inte- 
grated by the brain. The neural circuits that 
produce the particular brain activity we are 
measuring may be one site where one’s ‘wants’ 
and ‘expectations’ are integrated. The 
experiments this summer and those we are 
continuing this fall are designed to test 
this hypothesis. I’m excited.” 

A collaboration with Oberlin’s psycholo- 
gy department—particularly with Associate 
Pp 


rofessor of Psychology Al Porterfield— 


Sy 


Evan Paul '08 (left) and Nikki Schessel ‘08 (right) have assisted in Loose’s EEG studies. 


has been critical to Loose’s work, he says. The 
pair first used EEG experiments in 2004 to 
examine how rapidly people responded to 
new information. This newest data on deci- 
sion-making and reward will be used in con- 
gruence with further collaborative studies 
on probability. 

“It's great that our departments were able 
to work together and purchase the needed 
equipment, says Porterfield. “It was also 
great fun collaborating with Mike on the 
ground floor of what may well turn into a 
very important program of research.” ATS 


Republicans’ Lecture 
Series Brings Divergent 
Opinions to Oberlin 


by Anne Strother ‘09 


yndicated columnist, blogger, and Fox 
News contributor Michelle Malkin ’92 
was met with an overflow audience 
last spring upon delivering a campus lecture 
titled “Unhinged: Exposing Liberals Gone 
Wild,” based on her new book by the same 
name. Broadcast on C-SPAN2’s BookTV, 
her comments sparked a flurry of raised 
hands and lasting debate among students. 

Malkin was the first speaker in the newly 
created Ronald Reagan Political Lecture- 
ship Series, an effort initiated last year by 
Oberlin College Republicans President 
Barry Garrett ‘06 and funded by alumnus 
Steven Shapiro '83. 

“OC Republicans agreed that most of 
our energies should be spent attracting con- 
servative speakers to campus; most of us 
felt that the liberal bias of many College- 
sponsored speakers needed to be addressed,” 
says Garrett. 

Shapiro, president of Intrepid Capital 
Management in New York, had previously 
helped fund campus visits by New York 
Times columnist David Brooks and former 
Reagan economics advisor Art Laffer. His 
hope is that the new series and other efforts 
by OC Republicans will help broaden the 
political viewpoints heard on campus. “Its 


Important to 


have chal 


assumptions 
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lenged,” he says. “It creates a more dynam- 
ic environment.” 

Current OC Republicans President 
Jonathan Bruno ‘07 says there is certainly 
a receptive audience at Oberlin for con- 
servative speakers. “There are a startling 
number of conservative students on cam- 
pus, he says. “Some choose to be less vocal 
about their ideas. I also think there's a very 
large group of students who are moderates, 
people who don't subscribe to any one set 
of political ideas—liberal or conservative.” 

Malkin’s visit was followed by a lecture 
in May by Wall Street Journal editorialist 
John Fund. Among the speakers this semes- 
ter are Kate Obenshain Griffin, chair of 
the Republican Party of Virginia; William 
Kristol, editor of the Weekly Standard and 
a Fox News commentator; and Patrick 
Michaels, a senior fellow at the Cato 
Institute and a research professor of envi- 
ronmental sciences. 

The OC Republicans was reestablished 
in April 2005 after a decade of inactivity. 
Today, says Bruno, the organization has a 
core group of active members with a great 
deal of ideological diversity. “Some members 
would call themselves libertarians; others, 
fiscal conservatives; and others, social con- 
servatives, he says. “These students have 
come together to make the OC Republi- 
cans one of the most active student orga- 
nizations on campus.” 

Last spring, in addition to the lecture 
series, the group sponsored a two-week drive 
with the USO to collect care package dona- 
tions for American soldiers in Iraq and 
Afghanistan; a lecture on the history of the 
Republican party; and a debate on capital 
punishment between California public 
defender Robin ‘80. and Ohio 
Deputy Attorney General Matt Hellman, 


Kallman 


co-sponsored by the Oberlin College ACLU. 

“In my mind, no matter how good a col- 
lege is, it can only be bettered by having a 
healthy mix of political ideas,” Garrett says. 
“Ideas need to be examined and rigorously 
challenged, and academia is one of the few 
precious places left where, with a little 


effort, this can be achieved.” ATS 


For the latest news on the OC Republicans, 


visit www.oberlin.edu/stuorg/ocr/. 
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Aid for New Orleans Still 
Strong, One Year Later 


by Sarah Politz '07 


laire Miller 07 and dozens of other 

students made a lengthy commitment 

to New Orleans during the spring and 
summer as the citys problems grew more 
challenging at the approach of Katrina’s 
one-year anniversary. Miller landed in the 
citys hard-hit Ninth Ward on the night 
before Mardi Gras, moving her belongings 
into the rafters of a gutted house that 
served as Common Ground’s office. She'd 


joined the organization to offer house-gut- 


ting assistance. 

Weeks after Miller's arrival, the New 
Orleans City Council issued an ordinance 
requiring that residents gut, mold-remediate, 
and board up their homes by August 29 or 
risk having their property seized and bull- 
dozed as a public nuisance. (Certain groups 
were given exceptions, such as elderly home- 
owners and some properties in the Ninth 
Ward.) The mandate was a tall order for the 
Ninth Ward, which had no electricity or 
potable water, and thus nowhere for resi- 
dents to stay while working on their homes. 
Miller and other volunteers, working to 
bridge an information gap between the 
city and residents, compiled a database of 
all addresses slated for demolition. 

“[m not really sure how I coped,” says 
Miller, weeks after returning to Oberlin. 
“We met with residents every night, by gas- 
light, for as long as it took. It was kind of 
surreal. ... For folks who were able-bod- 
ied, we tried to provide ways they could do 
[the work] themselves.” 

“It was about the long-term effects,” adds 


Lydia Pelot-Hobbs '07, who worked just 


Common Grounds distribution tents and 


office (located in a gutted house) are consid- 
ered an oasis among the rubble. 


yards away from Miller for Critical Resis- 
tance—a national prison abolitionist orga- 


nization—on a campaign for amnesty for 


the nearly 230 
charges related to Hurricane Katrina, such 
as looting and trespassing. 

In addition, Pelot-Hobbs worked with 
Rachel Luft ‘90, a professor of sociology at 
the University of New Orleans, on an 
Anti-Racism Working Group, which ran 
political education workshops with Common 
Ground’s volunteer base. 
want to go back,” 


“Every day, | Q says 
Pelot-Hobbs. “I want to come at it from 
the standpoint of reconciliation and help- 
ing New Orleans to heal.” 

If she does go back, some students, like 
Kwame Webster ‘10, will no doubt join in. 
He grew up in New Orleans East, an area 
that experienced devastating flooding. A 
week after he'd started his senior year in 
high school, his family evacuated to 
Berkeley, California, where he finished the 
school year. 

But before starting Oberlin this fall, 
Webster traveled back and forth between 
his summer job in Berkeley and his neigh- 
borhood in New Orleans, where his dad is 
a pastor. “The weirdest feeling for me was 
knowing that my whole neighborhood was 
destroyed,” he says. “Then I would go into 
other parts of the city and see that nothing 


had happened.” Ars 


people incarcerated for 


Courtesy of Claire Miller ‘07 


By Chris Colbert 


t's that time of year again! High school students and their par- 

ents, aiming to assemble a list of colleges to explore, begin sift- 

ing through their memory banks, rankings guides, and Google 
results to help winnow the choices. But even in the most system- 
atic of families, the process is largely unscientific, with teenagers, 
their parents, and even their guidance counselors drawing heav- 
ily on name recognition and word-of-mouth references. 

Debra Chermonte, dean of admissions and financial aid at 
Oberlin, says that Oberlin and other top-tier liberal arts colleges are 
in heavy competition for the ideal demographic—intellectually 
engaged students eager to better the world—and that the process 


admis- 


by which students select a college is complicated. “The 
sions] task for any institution is first to make itself known, and 
second to be understood—to have one’s distinguishing features 
and capabilities stand out from the crowd,” she says. 

But a College-sponsored research study commissioned in 2005 
indicated that Oberlin wasnt, in fact, standing out from the crowd. 
Studies conducted by a Boston-based communications firm hired 
by the College to test the Oberlin “name” within sroups of high- 
performing, 17-year-olds showed that many colleges are promot- 
ing like attributes, such as academic integrity, small classes, and 
a breadth of majors. Furthermore, there wasn't a singular impres- 
sion that seemed to embody the Oberlin name—the most com- 
mon perceptions of Oberlin ranged from “conservatory” and “aca- 
demic excellence” to “social justice’ and “weird.” 

“The findings were alarmingly clear,” Chermonte says. Students, 
regardless of their background or capability, weren’t able to dis- 
tinguish one liberal arts institution from another. Oberlin can 
claim excellence in many forms, but we are not as well known as 

e should be, and our « laims lack any real distinction 


bor Oberlin to meet its otrateor Plan ooal ot « OMp¢ tine with 


the best schools in the country for the best students, we need to 
tind more distinctive ways of engaging students so that Oberlin 
will become a top choice for a greater number of students.” 

The research was a real wake-up call for Oberlin’s leadership. 
“It proved the need for Oberlin to establish a singular voice, a 
focused message that would be differentiating and motivating,” 
says President Nancy S. Dye. “We know that Oberlin is unique in 
its willingness and ability to challenge convention, embrace dif- 
ferences, and create ‘firsts’ that better the world. And to some extent, 
the outside world does too. But we need to be communicating those 
things better.” 

Edwards and Company was given the go-ahead to continue its 
work, which next included developing several “positioning state- 
ments —or ways of describing Oberlin. “Finding the voice of an 
institution with the heritage and capacity of Oberlin is really a pro- 
cess of distillation,” says company president Mark Edwards. “Our 
goal was to take the stories of the past and the capabilities of the pres- 
ent and reduce them down to a singular message that is persua- 
sive and true, but also memorable and powerful in the marketplace.” 


Ultimately, the following statement was created: 


We challenge the conventions that limit the evolution of 
understanding and social progress. We build bold bridges 
between music and the arts and sciences that lead us to 
profound intellectual destinations. We are intellectual risk 
takers, students for whom learning is measured by the 


brace differences and 
lex, the difficult, the 


taboo. We create firsts to better our world and each other. 


intensity of the engagement. We em 


are not afraid to take on the comp 


We are Oberlin. Fearless. 
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[he message, says Edwards, tested well with prospective stu- 
dents and encouraged Oberlin’s Board of Trustees to approve a 
three-year plan to revamp admissions pieces. “I don't believe any 
other college could claim the idea of fearlessness, and | think 
most schools would be afraid to,” says Board of Trustees Chair 
Robert S. Lemle ‘75. A few of the trustees are helping to fund the 
multi-year marketing plan, which will be added to College funds 
already set aside for admissions materials. 

The first piece to undergo a major overhaul was Oberlin’s admis- 
sions viewbook, which is distributed to prospective students and 
their families. “We wanted to break through the clutter—to stand 
out in the stack of viewbooks that every high school student col- 
lects,’ Chermonte says. 


By minimizing the amount of detail, the book makes more of 


an emotional connection with readers than an informational one. 
The details, she says, are better suited for Oberlin’s web site—also 
undergoing renovation—which now has a temporary “fearless” 
entry point. 

Testing of the new viewbook with prospective students over the 


summer was positive. “Students we interviewed said the view- 


erlin. ‘eariess 


book got their attention and motivated them to want to learn 
more, Chermonte says. 

Campus reception to “fearless” has been mixed, particularly 
among students who were recruited to Oberlin under a different 
theme. As other communications vehicles are introduced, such as 
posters, videos, and web sites—testing will continue. Independ- 
ent marketing consultant Steven Roth ’77, who has been hired to 
gather data at key points during the communications campaign, 
says he will measure if interest in Oberlin increases from an 
already determined baseline. 

“While the idea of fearlessness is singular, the way it’s repre- 
sented will change for other audiences,” says Edwards. “What 
appeals to a 16-year-old is very different from what appeals to a 
60-year-old. It is the idea of fearlessness, what it stands for, that 
will stay the same.” 

“Fearlessness is very much contained in the thousands of stories 
of our alumni, in their intellectual and creative risk taking and the 
resulting accomplishments,” says Alumni Association President 
Wendell P. Russell, Jr., 71. “For alumni it’s the stories that will 


resonate. For a high school student it may simply be the idea.” 
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Double Duty Degree 


It takes five years of study to earn a double degree, plus enough ambition to fill 


a tuba case. What is the motivation for such an intense college experience? 


By Heidi Waleson 


ynne Talley was 12 when her piano teacher suggested that 

she apply to the Curtis Institute, a highly selective music 

conservatory that at the time accepted very young stu- 
dents. She declined. “I knew I didn’t want to close off the aca- 
demic side of my life,” she recalls. 

She felt the same way about college a few years later. “I loved 
to play the piano and also to think about physics and math, so | 
applied to Oberlin as a double-degree student. | didn’t want to close 
any doors. Oberlin let me keep them open as long as possible.” 

Talley graduated in 1976 with two degrees: a Bachelor of Music 
in piano performance and a Bachelor of Arts in physics. Today 
she has two curriculum vitaes. One leads off with her PhD in 
oceanography and her work as a professor at the Scripps Institute 
of Oceanography at UC-San Diego. The second mentions her 
postgraduate work in piano in Germany, along with her awards 
and gigs as a keyboardist and accompanist. Yet despite her voca- 
tional focus in science, Talley says, the solid foundation of her 
Conservatory education has never left her: “Those years of prac- 
tice and work were like learning another language, but much 
more intense, she says. “Playing piano is easy now.” 


Oberlin’s double-degree program has been serving students such 
as Talley since the 1920s. Unlike conservatory/college partnerships 
of nonrelated institutions, such as Columbia and Juilliard or Tufts 
and the New England Conservatory, Oberlin seems more readily 
able to resolve the philosoph- 
ical and practical conflicts 
inherent in pursuing profes- 
sional music training simul- 
taneously with academics— 
while also providing the high- 
est standards in both. 

Dean of the Conservatory 


a double-degree graduate 
(English and tuba perform- 
ance), describes today’s dou- 
ble-degree students as “ex- 


ceptionally talented.” “They 


carry the highest GPAs on 


campus. The double-degree 


Dean of the Conservatory David 


H. Stull '89 


candidates have the intellec- 


David H. Stull 89, himself 
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Riverside Company analyst Evelyne White 04 and CFO Béla 
Schwartz '79 


tual curiosity and depth of a liberal arts student, but they also 
retain the professional skills that are required for training in 
music. In the College, they have the capacity to apply an inten- 
sive focus to a particular subject; in the Conservatory, they bring 
context and imagination to their playing.” 

Students submit separate applications to the College and the 
Conservatory. This fall, 41 freshmen entered Oberlin as double- 
degree students, the largest number in recent years. Historically, 
about half the entering students continue with the program, which 
usually takes five years; the others typically drop one degree for 
the other. Alumni records show that the ensuing careers of double- 
degree grads are split equally between music and other profes- 
sions, particularly business, education, and science and medicine. 

“At first, | wanted to play chamber music and teach, but those 
jobs were few and in godforsaken places,” says Béla Schwartz ‘79, 
who was one of three double-degree clarinet students in his 
Oberlin class. “I knew that | really wanted to be in New York, and 
business school was the shortest route to a well-paying job.” 

Schwartz is now CEO of the Riverside Company in New York, 
a multi-city private equity firm started, incidentally, by two 
Oberlin alumni. And although he hasn't played his clarinet in 
public for nearly a decade, he recently bought new reeds and a 
mouthpiece and is indulging in a little dreaming: “I'd like to play 
the Mozart Clarinet Quintet with the Jasper Quartet.” 


It's a Matter of Time 

The value of a liberal arts education for budding musicians hasnt 
been lost on other colleges and universities in recent years. Stephen 
Clapp ‘61, retiring dean of the Juilliard School, notes that the 
Juilliard-Columbia relationship, plus a new partnership between 
Harvard and the New England Conservatory, reflects Oberlin’s 
longevity and leadership in this area. 

“Traditional conservatory education neglected the intellectual 
side,” he says. “Many of the most talented musicians are also the 
brightest, and they don’t want their minds to go vacant for four 
years. Everyone out there now recognizes the value of the idea 
that for some people, it is really important to have both.” 

Bard, a small liberal arts college north of New York City, launched 
a music conservatory last fall that requires all music students to 
earn a double degree; in other words, every student in its conser- 
vatory is also a student in the college. Bard's president believes 
that competition among highly skilled musicians, combined with 
dwindling revenues from concerts and recordings, will force clas- 
sical musicians of the future to rely on a second, more “market- 


viable profession.” 


Double-degree graduate Michael Manderen ‘76, director of 


Conservatory admissions at Oberlin since 1978, admires Bard's 
initiative, but speculates that requiring a double degree will shut 
out those high-caliber musicians who want total immersion in 
music. That, he says, makes it hard to construct a top-notch con- 
servatory. 

“The best players seek a challenging musical environment, one 
in which they will be stretched,” he says. “Oberlin seeks a balance 
between the two by offering a first-rate double-degree program, 
while, at the same time, expecting to attract and enroll students 
who seek a more narrowly focused program. The success of our 
double-degree program has everything to do with our ability to 
attract both types of students.” 


Chemist and musician Benjamin Vokits '98 (left) and his band, 


the Born Again Floozies 


Pursuing the double degree at Oberlin requires considerable 
motivation and discipline. Students must complete 152 cred- 
it hours, as opposed to 112 for a Bachelor of Arts degree and 124 
for a Bachelor of Music. That averages to 15.2 credits per semes- 
ter, but in practice it can work out to many more. Double-degree 
students must plan out their college lives from the moment they 
arrive on campus, figuring out which courses to take first, and 
which ones can be delayed. 

Just the logistics of attending class can be challenging. “I did 
sometimes have to go to great lengths to make things work out,” 
says Hugh Churchill, a 2006 grad- 
uate who triple majored in physics, 
mathematics, and tuba perform- 
ance. “The most absurd example was 
the semester | audited an advanced 
calculus course that met at the 
same time as orchestra. | made it to 
the math class about 75 percent of 
the time, sometimes by running 
from the Con to the math depart- 


Hugh Churchill 06 


ment with a tuba on my back.” 

Even so, Churchill managed his schedule so well that he was 
able to study in Paris for a semester; he also earned a record-high 
GPA in the physics department, landed a prestigious Goldwater 
Scholarship, and is the 2006 winner of the American Physical 
Society's LeRoy Apker Award (four-year college category), which 
recognizes outstanding undergraduate work in physics. He's now 
studying computational neuroscience at the University of Chicago. 

Such an ability to organize is common to many students in the 
program, says Professor of Physics Stephen FitzGerald: “They all 
seem to be able to tell you exactly where they will be and what 
they will be doing every day and night for the next two weeks.” 

While juggling such a schedule can be exhausting, some double- 
degree alums remember actually enjoying the frenzy. Benjamin 
Vokits ‘98, a synthetic organic chemist developing drugs at Eli 
Lilly, says that simultaneously pursing two very different 
tracks—tuba and chemistry— 
actually helped his focus. “If 1 
had to study for science class, 
I'd practice tuba; if I had to 
practice tuba, I'd study. It was a 
good thing, because if some- 
thing was really frustrating me, 
| always had something else | 
could do, and do well.” 

Vokits has kept up with his 
playing—in a rock, jazz, and 
country band, and in a trio he 
formed with a tap dancer and a 
guitarist. Would simply taking 
music lessons have given him 
the same skills? Vokits says no. 


“People who just take lessons 


don't have the same kind of 


music education that I do. 


‘atron Technology founder 


Eugene Carr '82 
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do with analysis—I can take music apart, analyze it, and add 
something totally different. The skill to see what's cool, and how 
to build on that, is a rare thing.” 

Business entrepreneur Eugene Carr ‘82, while studying cello 
and history at Oberlin, managed the student radio station, WOBC, 
and started a concert booking operation. “The juggling of two 
degrees was actually thrilling. In the morning, I'd be in rehears- 
al, talking with music students, and in the afternoon I'd be study- 
ing cosmology or Chinese history,” he says. “It was a tremendous 
amount of work, more than I'd banked on. And it was tricky. At 


all times you had to act toward teachers as if theirs was the only 


degree you cared about. No one was willing to cut you any slack 
because you chose to do two degrees at once.” 


These days, double-degree students have much more help in 


managing the chaos. Students have advisors in both areas of 


study, and a reorganization in 1991] gave control of the program 
to an administrative committee headed by associate deans Ellen 
Sayles in the College and Marci Alegant in the Conservatory. 


Still, for each double-degree student, the program is different. 


“Students have to have a curricular imagination,” Stull says. 


Facing the Music 

A common theme among double-degree Obies is a yearning for 
diverse intellectual exploration. Violinist Lisa Grodin ’83 remem- 
bers the fun of dissecting a fetal pig one hour and playing Berlioz’s 
Symphonie Fantastique the next. “I was very serious about music, 
but | came from a family where everyone practices law and I had 
a love of other things,” she says. “I didn't buy into the idea that a 
musician could only succeed with music as a sole focus. That 
would be stifling. Lots of programs added academics to music for 
decorative purposes, but they seemed to be waste of time. | 
wanted a strong program in which students were vitally interest- 
ed in lots of things.” 

Grodin used her history degree as a license to explore. “Every 
semester, I'd sign up for many more credits than I could manage, 
and then whittle them down to those | couldn't part with. There 
was the history of Japan; poetry; a seminar in the history of infinity. 
| took a course on science and society and wrote a paper on the 
Mediterranean fruit fly.” 

Grodin’s passion for exploration carried over to her Conser- 
vatory work. Looking for insights into playing Bach, she approached 
violin professor Marilyn McDonald, who initiated her into the 
world of baroque violin and historical performance. Grodin went 
to Eastman for graduate school and then plunged into the his- 
torical performance world, landing a spot in the new Philhar- 
monia Baroque Orchestra in California and jobs with top period 
ensembles in Europe. Today, Grodin says, her life in the Bay Area 
is “like the double-degree program all over again”: it includes the 
Philharmonia, modern chamber music, violin, and viola, plus teach- 
ing in a private school centered on music and historical perform- 
ance outreach programs that incorporate dance, history, and litera- 
ture. “It’s like being in a candy store,” she says. “I want to try 
every jar. 

Still, even at Oberlin, the inherent conflict between the focused 


training of the musician and the wide net cast by the liberal arts 
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Opera singer Alyson Cambridge ‘02 


student can't help but surface occasionally. Like other Con stu- 
dents, double-degree students need hours in the practice room if 
they are to move forward and keep their teachers happy. Finding 
enough hours in the day can be a challenge. And while most dou- 
ble-degree graduates say that their instrumental teachers sup- 
ported their academic goals, they could not avoid the feeling that 
they ought to have been in the practice room. 

Oboist Willa Henigman '87 says she felt some resistance from 
her teacher, the late James Caldwell, about doing the Oberlin in 
London program—a seminar on Baroque opera that actually turned 
into an intensive study of Shakespeare. “He was a little worried 
that | wouldn't be studying in the American style there,” she says. 
“But he didn't pressure me, and my English advisor said ‘yes, go.’ 
| knew I'd have plenty of time to play oboe when I got back, and 
| did—I won the concerto competition.” 

Opera singer Alyson Cambridge '02, who toyed with the idea 
of law school for a while, also resisted pressure to focus solely on 


music. “I went to the Chautauqua Institution the summer after my 


junior year, where everyone encouraged me to finish my music 


degree and 90 LO New York as soon as possible. But | Felt, ‘I've put 
in three years to do both degrees, hat's another two?” Cambridge 
finished studies in voice and sociology, won the Metropolitan 
Opera National Auditions, and then joined the companys young 
artists program, which she completed in 2006. 

“When I decided to 90 to ( Yberlin, someone in the music world 
told me that anyone who gels a backup degree plans to use it 
that you're setting yourself up for failure,” she says. “I don't see it 
like that.” That “backup degree” means, for one thing, that 
Cambridge can easily dety the “dumb singer” stereotype. “Opera 


directors love the fact that | have other interests, that | brine 


more to the table, she adds. 


Evelyne White ‘04, who began college as a double major in 


harp and environmental studies, says, “No one is expecting you to 
commit to biology or English for the rest of your life. As a musi- 
cian, however, you are expected to have that commitment. I felt 
that if | was going to put my time into the Conservatory, | should 
be committed to it 150 percent. | decided at the end of my soph- 
omore year to make the call.” 

White dropped her music degree, and in her junior year she 
took an American government class with Paul Dawson that changed 
her into a politics major. The Oberlin Business Scholars program 
then introduced her to the world of investment banking, and, 
after graduation, she took a job on Wall Street as an analyst at 
Bear Stearns. After two years in banking, White joined the Riverside 
Company, where she now works alongside Béla Schwartz and 
several other Oberlin alumni. 

Other students make the opposite call, dropping the College 
degree. Stull sees both as acceptable choices and says that the 
50 percent of students who complete the double degree is “not a 
percentage we seek to improve. When students realize they want 
to focus in one area, they should,” he says. “It's not a hurdle or 


rite of passage.” 


Unexpected Careers 


For the double-degree students who do persevere, the choice of 


profession may come at different stages and take unexpected turns. 

Physician Michael Millin 92, certain that he would be an opera 

singer, realized in his fourth year that what he most enjoyed was 

working ski patrol on the weekends. “As much as I loved and still 

love music, it was not the right career for me,” he says. “I realized 

| was spending more time skiing and rock climbing and doing 
other outdoor activities than I was in the rehearsal hall.” 

He began looking into health 

- careers, which dovetailed with 
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fy specialty in emergency medi- 


his ski patrol interests. Now a 


doctor at Johns Hopkins with a 


cine, he also has an active role 
in disaster management plan- 
ning. The music, he says, stays 
with him still: “Che wonderful 
appreciation | have for the per- 
forming arts is an important part 
of my humanity.” 

Margot Golding °76, who 
won a place in the Fort Wayne 
Philharmonic after her fourth 
year at Oberlin, started on the 
career track as an orchestral 


oboist. But after a few years of 


Physician Michael Millin 92 


orchestra jobs, she changed her 
mind and returned to Oberlin to finish her degree in East Asian 
studies. A Chicago bank was recruiting on campus, and Golding 
talked herself into a job. “I was a fish out of water in the bank 
training program. | had no experience with the business environ- 


y ’ AY bas < : ) : 
ment, she says but one thing that doing music gives you is con 


fidence. | had done a lot of research, and I had all the transfer- 
able skills. | could prove | had the brains and the persistence, if 
not the background.” 

‘Today, Golding is executive vice president and head of Whole- 
sale Loan Services at Wells Fargo Bank. She's also principal oboist 
in several Bay Area ensembles. “Playing in an orchestra for me is 
a team sport—feeling how well in tune you are with others, how 
well you are phrasing together. That to me is really fun.” 

For former cellist Eugene Carr, “the double degree set me up 
for a life that didn’t have me shy away from doing the impossible 
or the unusual.” After business school and a stint as executive 
director of the American Symphony Orchestra in New York, “the 
Internet came, and | went off in a direction I never expected.” 

Carr first launched CultureFinder, a web site that offered cul- 
tural event information for cities worldwide. His latest venture, 
Patron ‘Technology, provides e-mail and web-based marketing tools 
and consulting to nonprofit and arts organizations; its 700 clients 
include the New York Philharmonic and the Cleveland Orchestra. 

For years, Carr says, he searched for a way to reconnect with 


his music in a substantial way. “| didn't just want to play music, | 


wanted to play with people who were also like me—serious musi- 


Viatthew Albert '96 (violin). Vatthew Duvall '95 


sion), and Lisa Kaplan 96 (bottom. plano) are amon 


Center, percus 


g the double 


degree grads in the contemporary music ensemble eighth blackbird 
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cians with professional training. | also yearned to play in public.” Five 
years ago, he joined a large ensemble that plays jazz and Sephardic- 
style music to accompany Friday night synagogue services at B'nai 
Jeshurun in New York. “We've made CDs, done concerts, and 
|,000 people come every week. It’s joyous, and very enriching.” 


The Power of Knowledge 

For career musicians, a second degree can be enormously bene- 
ficial in ways that are less tangible than job security, says Stull. 
“The real evolution of artistry parallels a person’s self-discovery of 
what they wish to project as an artist, a process that is influenced 
by a range of stimuli. A person who is curious about the world and 
seeks knowledge can potentially achieve a greater depth of 
expression. This kind of discipline, coupled with imagination and 
intellect, allows a student to penetrate aspects of music that are 
often difficult to engage. I think this is one of the reasons so many 
of our students eagerly participate in our contemporary music 
program, and find such success in this challenging field.” 

Case in point: nearly half the members of the successful con- 
temporary music ensemble eighth blackbird, formed at Oberlin, 
are double-degree graduates. Matthew Albert 96, Matthew Duvall 
‘95, and Lisa Kaplan "96 say they would have been “bored” just 
doing music. 

Albert says his focus on theater was a conscious choice. “Study- 
ing plays and talking about the interpretation of plays is similar 
to what I do in the practice room. | look at the notes on the page 
and think about the composer's intentions.” Kaplan sees strong 
links between her studies in art history and music history. “It puts 
everything in context. Everything had more meaning for me.” 
Duvall says his degree in classics “influences everything | do— 
the way I read, the way I learn things, how | absorb materials.” 

National piano recitalist and soloist Jeremy Denk '90, while 
being interviewed on NPR a few years ago, credited Oberlin 
English Professor David Walker for helping him develop a love of 
novels and poems—a literary education “which factors very def- 
initely into my musical life,” he said. “Sometimes I think of (musi- 
cal) pieces like little novels, condensed into 10 intense minutes; 
or like poems, in 20 rhythmical seconds.” 

Henigman, principal oboe of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
says that having a liberal education is empowering. “I don't feel 
threatened by people in authority. When | deal with lawyers or 
when people put things in front of me, | know I can evaluate them 
and respond. I don't have to agonize that the only way I can express 
myself is through music.” 

With a second major in English, Henigman also writes poetry. 
“If something were to happen to my hand and my ability to play 
oboe, I wouldn't be in despair. | might not be an English teacher 
or a published poet, but I could set my mind on doing something 


else. The whole liberal arts experience prepared me for that. 


0 how does a professional music performance foundation 
affect those who opt for other careers? For some, the effect 
is direct. Carla Zecher ’82, who studied organ and French 
at Oberlin, is the director of the Center for Renaissance Studies 
at the Newberry Library in Chicago. With a PhD in French (and 
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a focus on Renaissance poetry because of its historical connec- 
tion to her studies in keyboard), Zecher says her scholarly work 
delves into the relationship between poetry and music. Her upcom- 
ing book, Sounding Objects: Musical Instruments, Poetry and Art 
in Renaissance France, discusses how musical instruments are 
represented in French poetry and art. She has “a nice harpsichord” 
at home and is looking forward to playing it more now that the 
book is finished. 

Tim (Mikesell) Riley ’83, an English and piano major, also used 
his music training in a scholarly way, albeit with an unconven- 
tional subject. At Oberlin, Riley took a 
winter-term course in music criticism 
and taught a popular Ex-Co course on 
the Beatles. As a graduate student at 
Eastman, he developed a book propos- 
al—“a critical analysis of Beatles 
recordings in the sequence they were 
released.” Bought by Knopf in 1985, 
Tell Me Why: 


launched Riley's career as an author of 


A Beatles Commentary 


books about popular music. 


“The Beatles invented this whole 


Book author Tim 


} oe a (Mikesell) Riley '83 
song—the idea that a performance is a 


new thing—the recorded version of a 


tape,” he says. “I think I was the first to write about it.” Books on 
Bob Dylan, Madonna, and rock gender soon followed. Today 
Riley is working on a major new biography of John Lennon for 
W.W. Norton and filing stories for NPR’s Here and Now out of 
Boston. 

No matter what their careers, many alumni say the focus and 
organization that enabled them to complete a double degree has 
carried over beyond graduation. “| remember interviewing for 
summer associate positions, says Columbus attorney Susan 
Nolan Lubow '90, a voice and law 
and society major who earned 
her law degree at Harvard. “I 
was asked if Harvard was compet- 
itive. | said, ‘Not nearly as com- 
petitive as auditioning for an opera 
role at the Oberlin Conservatory. ” 

A partner in a large firm, 
Lubow doesnt use her music 
degree professionally, but says, 
“It is so intrinsically a part of me— 
my ear for music, my apprecia- 
tion for a well-done musical per- 


formance. | incorporate music into 


Attorney Susan Lubow 90 


my familys life, and I'm _ better 
equipped to instill a love of music in my three kids.” 

As for Carr, he’s still looking into the future—and perhaps yet 
another career change. “When I've finished being an entrepre- 
neur, | can think about performing full time,” he says. “It’s a life 


skill that doesn't go away. @ 


Heidi Waleson, a New York-based writer, 1S the opera critic for the 
Wall Street Journal. 
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It's two weeks before graduation day and all that is standing in the way of 


Hang Do's future are two papers, a final exam, and countless good-byes 


from professors and friends. What follows is a journey through Hang’s last 


days at Oberlin and her first two months as a business-focused graduate. 


Tuesday, May 16, 2006 

It's a brisk, rainy day in Oberlin. Hang slides into a comfortable 
couch in an upstairs lounge in King Building and removes a slight- 
ly worn history book from her sack. “My invention,” she smiles, 
waving her hand across the bright tabs that spill over the tops of 
the pages. A few seconds later, with the exception of the muffled 
voice of a student taking an oral exam in a nearby classroom, the 
space is still. Hang, as if curled up next to an imaginary fire, begins 
to read. If not for the take-home exam in her lap, some might 
think she was on a study break instead of cramming for finals. 

“I love history,” she says, as if talking about a boytriend or a 
close family member. “Anything I love, I put time into. | want to 
do it. It’s not work; it's fun, and my friends feel the same way. I’m 
like a lot of students here.” 

Although students’ study habits during finals week don't nec- 
essarily support Hang’s sentiment, she is like many of her class- 
mates in other aspects. Oberlin’s career services office says that 
of the 212 graduating seniors who completed the “senior survey” 
(out of 562 surveyed), 23 percent planned to go on to graduate 


school. Twenty-one percent had accepted jobs prior to gradua- 
tion. Hang, who double majored in economics and mathematics 
with a GPA of 4.02, received job offers from two investment 
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banking firms. A former Oberlin Business Scholar, she turned 
down a position at UBS Investment Bank to work as an analyst 
at Lehman Brothers on ‘Times Square. 

“Their corporate environment is very down-to-earth,” she says. 
“They flew me in and kept telling me, ‘Oh, you have to talk to this 
person and to that person.’ | was just being myself, and they 
accepted me. | also met an alumnus there. He told me I belonged 
there, and I thought, ‘Yeah, | do.” 

Now all she has to do is graduate. 


Wednesday, May 17 

“I've only been here for a little over three hours,” says Hang in a 
hushed voice, glancing around Mudd library. “You see those peo- 
ple back there?” she points. “Many of them have been here for 
three days.” 

It's 4 p.m. on the third day of reading period. Hang will need 
to work in the computer lab a little later, but for now it’s a detour 
back to her room for a break. “When you get stuck and try to 
work, it’s more frustrating,” she says. “I like taking small breaks.” 

Later, after a stop in Wilder Hall to pick through items at 
Oberlin’s Bi-Annual Swap (where students put clothing, shoes, 
and other amenities they no longer use up for dibs), Hang heads 


Mudd library becomes 
Hang Do's second home 
during the days leading 
up to final exams. 


Right: Although classes 
are over, Hang has 

offered to stick 
student bookkeeping job 


through the end of June. 


with her 
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across campus. “If I'd had enough time, | would have majored in 
American history, too, but I'm a big math department fan,” she 
says offhandedly. “I've had teachers who have taught for 8, 10, 15 
years, but they teach like it’s the first time, especially Bob Bosch, 
my advisor. He knows my weaknesses. | adore him. ... | love this 


place. 


Inside Hang’s single room in Barnard House, clothes still line the 
closet, books rest on shelves, and posters adorn the walls. Packing 
wont begin until the end of the month, when Hang begins her 
new, one-month lease at a place in town. She wont leave for 
New York until July. 

“LT wanted to do some traveling this summer, but with the new 
governmental restrictions, | couldn't get a travel visa,” she says, 
slightly bothered. “But then | got excited again, because | realized 
I could stay here and study for the GMAT in June.” 

Postcards that hang in rows above her bed—of Vietnam, 
Europe, and Brussels—are all places Hang has visited during her 
time at Oberlin. A bigger map of Russia hangs over her pillow; 
she dreams of going there one day. “I don’t get scared going places 
by myself.” 

Her parents, however, back in North Vietnam, tell a different 
story. They didn't want Hang living in a foreign country, and the 
attacks on September |] made matters worse. Wretched with worry 
during her first months on campus, they would call or e-mail Hang 
after reading about violence in any part of the States. “I couldn't 
talk to my mother because she would cry, and soon we'd both be 
crying, says Hang. “They're OK now, but they would rather | 
return home and use my degree. But they'll get over it.” 

Hang is used to keeping in touch with friends all over the 


world. “I tell people there are two mes—the one they see, and the 
virtual me,” she laughs, flipping on her computer to reveal a slew 


of pictures from friends on campus and around the world. “I have 


Above: Hang chats with her friend and advi- 


SOr, Professor of Mathematics Bob Bosch. 
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Right: Reviewing her score on a final exam. 


friends from Oberlin who will be working in D.C. All ll have to 
do is hop on a train or something; we'll see each other often.” 


Thursday, May 18 

“Hang is the kind of student who doesn't come along very often,” 
reflects Professor of Mathematics Bob Bosch, as Hang takes her 
final mathematics exam down the hall. “Her work ethic is amaz- 
ing. When she told me she was going to stay in Oberlin for a 
month and study for the GMAT ... I'd never seen anyone more 
excited about preparing for a test.” 

His impression is affirmed by Hang’s broad smile when she 
emerges two hours later. Most of her classmates had trickled out 
earlier, but Hang likes to check and re-check her work. 

“It was good,” she nearly beams. “I like that stuff.” 

Before heading back to her room, or grabbing a bite to eat, or 
even taking a break to stretch, Hang heads to the computer lab 
downstairs to begin her history and math papers—10_ pages 
each—due Saturday. “I’m going to study like crazy,” she says. 

Seven hours later, aside from moving up one row in the near- 
ly empty lab, Hang remains still and focused. “I’m going to get 
this done tonight; I can do it,” she announces, before finally heading 
to Dascomb for a snack. The bustling cafeteria is filling with chat- 
ty seniors on loan from computer labs, dorm rooms, and libraries. 
Many move from table to table, bidding quick hellos to familiar 
faces. It’s understood that lengthy conversations will not take place 
today; brief acknowledgments and walk-by smiles shouldn't be 
interpreted as rudeness or a lack of interest. A few of Hang’s 
friends follow suit. With only one relative in the U.S., an aunt in 
California, many of these passing faces have become her family. 

“Did you know Kim Betz? She is a wonderful person,” Hang 
says of the former career services internship director who helped 
organize the first Business Scholars program in 2004. Hang had 
such a positive experience in learning the world of hedge funds, 
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mergers, and acquisitions that she was tapped to mentor other 


Business Scholars, becoming the “go-to person” among her peers 
for mock interviews and résumé critiques. Hang later served as a 
Business Scholars recruiter, and then on the selection commit- 
tee for future programs. 

Finally, with the last piece of fruit devoured, Hang picks up 
her things and heads out into the rain. A lighted office window 
catches her eye. 

“Bob [Bosch] works too hard. He's here all hours of the night. 
| worry about him,” she says, looking toward the light. “That man 
works too hard.” 

As for Hang, she'll be in the computer lab until 2 a.m. 


Tuesday, May 23 

The campus is less hectic these days, following the weekend exo- 
dus of loaded-down cars and minivans. The few people who linger, 
mostly graduating seniors, dot the campus and town in small 
groups, streaming into restaurants and gathering on sidewalks. 
Hang, however, is staring at a small computer screen inside a nar- 
row, nondescript room in Wilder Hall. A bundle of sheets with 
handwritten numbers is holding her attention. 

As a student bookkeeper for the last three years, Hang has 
scrutinized billing reports from most of the College's 120 stu- 
dent-run organizations and clubs. Cash boxes and register draw- 
ers in the Student Union have also received her seal of approval. 
Hang, herself a member of nine departmental and student organ- 
izations, plans to stay on through June. 

“She's one of my best employees,’ says Chris Baymiller, assis- 
tant director of the Student Union. “I don’t want her to graduate.” 

Flattering, for sure, but Hang is all about business. 

“What's this?” she demands, pointing out a not-so-neat report 
from one organizer. Something isn't adding up, and Baymiller's 


explanations aren't cutting it. 
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With finals out of the way, Hang 
can finally relax with her friends. 
Right: Hang will receive acknowledg- 
ment in a book co-written by Professor 
of Economics David Cleeeton; she 


worked for him as a research assistant. 


“Its OK, Ill figure it out,” Hang says, presenting the spread- 
sheet. “I'll be here all next month.” 

Hang’s fervor for analyzing numbers has served her well these 
last four years. The summer after her freshman year, she held a 
marketing and program internship with the California-Asia Busi- 
ness Council in Alameda, California. [In 2004, she interned at JP 
Morgan Chase in Vietnam, and in 2005 worked as a summer 
analyst for UBS Investment Bank's Global Industrials Group. 
Connections there led to her job offer. 


Wednesday, May 24 

It is a busy day as Hang weaves in and out of offices, catching up 
with professors and lending a hand with lingering projects. For 
the past two years, she’s been a research assistant to associate 
provost and economics professor David Cleeton, who is writing 
a book with 1997 Nobel Prize winner Robert Merton. Hang has 
been converting modeling files from Mathcad to Excel and will 
receive an acknowledgement in their soon-to-be-published book, 
Financial Economics. 

“I couldn't do all of this without keeping a very detailed sched- 
ule. | schedule everything: meetings, time with friends, every- 
thing,’ she says on her way to Cleeton’s office, walking past signs 
in the corridor that jokingly remind students: “There's no crying 
in economics. 

After a brief conversation, Hang and Cleeton emerge from his 
office, promising to meet at an upcoming economics department 
picnic. As Hang turns to leave, she is stopped by another profes- 
sor, who is holding her now-graded final exam. Hang studies the 
pages, her feet instinctively guiding her down the stairs and out 
through the building's heavy door. She does not share her score. 

“T always aim for 100 percent; anything less means that I did 
not understand something the way | should have,” she says betore 
folding the paper in half. “It’s OK. The world didn't end.” 
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Sunday, May 28 

It's the day before commencement and President Dye greets Hang 
with a hug upon her arrival at a picnic lunch honoring students 
who have earned academic awards. Hang, who was inducted into 
Phi Beta Kappa, will later attend a dinner at Third World Co-op 
and other departmental gatherings before meeting her aunt, who 


has flown in from California for tomorrows ceremony. 


Monday, May 29 

The rows of graduating seniors extend in all directions. It's uncer- 
tain at first whether Hang can be found in the sea of black gowns 
and handmade garments, but soon someone points her out. Just 
five days earlier, she had announced her intention not to wear a 
cap and gown. (“I worked hard, and I don’t want to put on a cos- 
tume,’ Hang had said to Carol Sedgwick, Oberlin’s coordinator of 
fellowships and pre-med advisor. “I earned that degree. | just want 
to be me.” Sedewick’s reply? “You have to, Hang,” she'd said, smil- 
ing about the debate. ) 

From her commencement seat, Hang smiles sheepishly, her 
cap and gown catching the morning sunlight. A while later, she 
and her classmates disappear under and around Memorial Arch, 
amid a sea of crying parents and smiling faces. 


New York, New York! ... One Month Later 
By Joellen Craft ‘05 


Monday, July 3 

I call Hang to set up a time to meet and find that she’s already 
programmed me into her cell phone, answering with a pert, “Hi, 
Joellen!” Apologizing for the background noise, she explains that 
she's been shopping near her new apartment in Queens. We 
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Left: Hang is greeted by President 
Nancy Dye at a picnic honoring 
the winners of academic awards. 
Above: Joking with Carol Sedewick, 
a student acadmic advisor. Right: 
Hang celebrates graduation with 
her aunt, who has arrived from 


make plans to get together after her first training session at 
Lehman Brothers. Already familiar with New York's geography, 


Hang suggests we meet in Midtown. 


Thursday, July 6 
On the block of Seventh Avenue between West 49th and 50th 
streets in Manhattan stretch the long, 


include Lehman Brothers. It’s 8 p.m. and Hang has just returned 


mirrored buildings that 


from her first day of training in Jersey City. Dressed smartly in 
pearls and a business suit, she steps out to greet me. Her hand- 
shake is firm and she casts a dismissive look toward the lines of 
suited men waiting in remarkably straight lines at the curb. “The 
partners get to take cars home,” she explains as we push past them 
on our way up the busy sidewalk. “And if we stay at the office 
after nine, which everyone does, we get to take a car home, too.” 

Hane's post-college entry into the competitive and fast-paced 
world of investment banking has left her refreshed and excited. 
As we thrust our way through the milling crowd in search of a 
quiet Starbucks, she chats about her job. “It’s all about hard work 
and money. Wow, a lot of money.” 

As an entry-level analyst, Hang works within a group of 10 to 
20 analysts; each group is assigned a specific industry. Analysts 
produce reports on how each account can improve earnings, a task 
requiring multiple strategies—and, oftentimes, Hang adds eager- 
ly, multiple attempts—before such a report satisfies the senior 
banker. “If you finish the analysis at 1 or 2 a.m., and your boss reads 
it and doesnt like it, you have to go back and do it all again. You 
have to stay all night. But that’s normal.” 

She's already joined the New York Sports Club, an upscale gym 
with an outpost near Lehman's on Broadway and 52nd Street. 
“That way, | can take a break, go over to take a shower, and then 
come back to work refreshed.” 
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Sunday, July 9 
It's Sunday, Hang’s only day off, and she’s making the most of it, 
relaxing in the one-bedroom, air-conditioned apartment in Astoria, 
Queens, that she shares with a roommate. The apartment's main 
room features a large television (promising the upcoming World 
Cup final between Italy and France), a barricade of suitcases, 
and a hanging rack stocked with suits. “This is my room,” she 
says. “It’s kind of public, but you know, I like it. It has the TV!” 

Hang’s culinary skills are as concise and well planned as the 
pieces of her soon-to-be dresser, which lie in parallel stacks on 
the floor. She slides some meat into a pan and skins carrots with- 
out a peeler. “This is what I like to do on the weekend,” she says. 
“Cook for friends, watch TV, enjoy my apartment. Especially since 
I’m never here during the week, except to sleep—or maybe, if I’m 
lucky, to take a shower.” 

At halftime of the soccer game, she walks down by the park, 


a large green expanse on the East River with larger-than-life views 


of the Hell Gate and Triborough bridges and a panorama of 


Manhattan. “When I first was here, | would walk and walk, all 


over. | knew | wouldn't have any time once I started work.” 


Friday, August 4 
Hang meets another Obie friend, Janine Heiser ‘07, at Union 
Square and strolls toward a notoriously Obie-rife bar in the East 
Village; a heat wave has just broken, and at dusk, the streets are 
lively and bright. 

At the bar, Hang orders lemonade. Her only official ID is still 
her passport, which she understandably prefers to leave safely at 
home. After settling into a corner booth, she and Janine scan the 
crowd for familiar faces before discussing how well their stocks 
are holding up; they met through the Business Scholars program. 


Janine, who is interning with a New York senatorial candidate 


Within just six weeks of graduating, 
Hang had moved into an apartment 
in Queens and started training ses- 
sions at Lehman Brothers. By Labor 
Day, she seemed completely ensconced 


in her new job and city. 
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this summer, talks about a business she wants to start with some 
friends; she and Hang begin talking about LLCs and the $10,000 
theyll need to start a small fashion business. Ideas like this pop 
up often in Obie-type conversations. 

“Janine’s amazing,” Hang says when her friend steps outside. 
“She has a zillion things on her resume, but she’s still really cool. 
That's why I’m proud of Oberlin; people with a passion for business 


or politics are interesting, they don’t just want to make money.” 


Monday, September 4 (Labor Day) 

Much has happened in the past month. There was talk of Hang 
moving to Hong Kong with Lehman Brothers for the next two 
years, but the plan backfired a week ago when Hong Kong 
changed its policy toward work visas, preventing Hang from secur- 
ing the necessary paperwork. For now, she'll stay with the compa- 
ny in New York in hopes of getting her work visa by next October. 

Though weary from a month of visitors and life changes, Hang 
delves energetically into the intricacies of her various accounts. 
Customers in the crowded café watch as Hang speaks assertive- 
ly and waves her hands. Two women at the next table call over, 
“Excuse me, can we ask a question?” Hang smiles. “Sure!” “We 
need to buy jeans ... is there somewhere we should try?” Hang 
considers, then directs them to the Levi's store on 59th Street 
and Lexington Avenue. “It's only about a 25 minute walk,” she 
says reassuringly. 

When I tell Hang and the two women, tourists from 
Heidelberg, Germany, about the allure of shopping on Labor Day, 
all seem surprised. “In Europe, all the shops would be closed,” 
the women explain. 

Hang shrugs. “I like to shop on my hour lunch break. It’s relax- 
ing, she quips, clearly comfortable with her new lifestyle as that 
. the New Yorker. @ 
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‘Cutting Edge 


New York City health commissioner 


Thomas Frieden unveils daring strategies 


in his quest for a healthier public. 
By Tom Nugent Photo by Todd France 


e says he will never forget the moment his cell phone 

began “ringing off the hook.” Or the panicked voice on the 

other end of the line: “Dr. Frieden, have you heard the 
news yet? Is your family all right?” 

It happened on a hot, dusty afternoon five years ago, as Dr. 
Thomas R. Frieden ‘82 was clattering along a dirt road in the 
West Bengal region of eastern India. His white Jeep—marked with 
the insignia of the World Health Organization—was en route to 
one of the hundreds of tuberculosis clinics that Frieden had 
helped establish across the country in the late 1990s. 

An international expert on managing epidemics of multidrug- 
resistant tuberculosis (MDR TB), Frieden, then 40, had spent 
the previous five years helping to build an immense public health 
system that was later credited with saving the lives of more than 
| million Indian patients with the disease. 


On this particular afternoon, Frieden was visiting a series of 


clinics along the vast, windswept plain that stretches northwest 


from Calcutta. There, 80 million people inhabit monsoon-lashed 


villages and sprawling tea plantations that give the region its dis- 
tinctive character. 

Accompanied by a reporter with the Economist, the former 
Oberlin summa cum laude philosophy and pre-med student (who 
describes writing his 200-page honors thesis on Wittgenstein as 
a “thrilling experience”) was bouncing along a dirt road when his 
Nokia suddenly came alive. 

The caller was an Indian physician whom Frieden had often 
visited in his campaign to help improve tuberculosis care. With 
growing disbelief, Frieden struggled to make sense of his col- 
league's frantic report about the crash of a jet airliner into a tower 
at the World Trade Center in New York City. “I couldn't believe 
what he was telling me,” Frieden would recall later. “I kept think- 
ing: ‘No, it's impossible. There must be some mistake.” 

But there was no mistake. Within a few minutes, the dusty 
Jeep was screeching to a halt beside a paint-peeling, small-town 
hotel—where the two men jumped out and raced into the lobby 
in search of a television. 

For a few maddening seconds, the TV at the hotel refused to 
work. But then the screen abruptly lit up. The two travelers 
watched in horrified amazement as a second passenger jet 
slammed into the Word ‘Trade Center. triggering a massive fire 
ball that flared across the screen. | 


lhe date, ol course, was September | ik. 200] and within q 
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few hours of watching the attacks on the World Trade Center. 
Tom Frieden realized he wanted to go home. 

A native New Yorker, the Columbia University-trained physi- 
cian had always loved his city. After five years of working 12-hour 
days—often six and seven days a week—to help build the mas- 
sive IB screening and treatment program with the Indian gov- 
ernment, he was convinced that “the work had come to a natural 
stopping point.” By the fall of 2001, the TB program already cov- 
ered half of India, and the funding, plans, and expertise were 
there to cover the rest of the country. 

“LT remember thinking again and again in the weeks that fol- 
lowed 9/11: ‘Maybe it's time to go back to New York.” 

Destiny stepped in. 

As it turned out, incoming New York Mayor Michael Bloomberg 
was looking for a new health commissioner, and he’d been hear- 
ing some very good things about Tom Frieden, the super-intense 
and hard-charging public health wunderkind who'd earned praise 
a few years earlier by stopping a surging New York epidemic of 
multi-drug-resistant IB in its tracks. 

As director of New York City’s Bureau of Tuberculosis Control 
in the mid-90s, Frieden had implemented a uniquely effective 
treatment technique that had reduced the city’s drug-resistant 
tuberculosis by 80 percent. How? By working tirelessly to build 
a system that allowed public health authorities to ensure quality 
care for every single T'B patient in the city by holding all involved 
in the effort—from medical school professors to outreach work- 
ers to patients—accountable for good patient outcomes. 

Mayor Bloomberg, himself a passionate health crusader who 
had recently donated millions of dollars to strengthen the school 
of public health that now bears his name at Johns Hopkins, was 
deeply impressed by Frieden’s track record. Would the youthful 
doctor be interested in taking on a new public health challenge: 
becoming the top medical officer in the Big Apple? 

It was an offer the relentlessly upbeat Frieden couldn't refuse, 
and he was sworn in on January 29, 2002. 

His remarkable career as one of the nation’s most proactive, 
innovative 


and sometimes infuriatingly confrontational public 
health officials—was now underway. 


Fighting Tobacco: “He Refused To Back Down” 

During the next few years, while directing a staff of more than 
6,000 and a yearly budget exceeding $1.6 billion, Frieden won 
kudos around the nation for implementing a series of cutting- 
edge, data-based innovations that are providing major health pay- 
offs for the city’s 8 million residents. 

Among them was an ambitious, citywide system for surveying 
public health, designed to “take the vital signs” of the city. Frieden 
believes in “finding the answers you need in the data,” and he is 
committed to the increasingly influential medical-treatment 
strategy known as “evidence-based medicine” as a tool for solving 
public health problems. The data collected by his team led to the 
quick development of a health policy called Take Care New York. 
It’s the first-ever urban health initiative to broadly measure, and 
then set, city-specific plans and targets to control infections and 
chronic health conditions such as high blood pressure, diabetes, 


high cholesterol, tobacco addiction, alcohol dependency, and risky 


sexual behavior. “Before you can successfully address a patient's 
health needs, you have to understand exactly what those needs 
are,” he says. “Our program is designed to monitor, track, and 
hold ourselves accountable for improving health.” 

Frieden also led the development of comprehensive “commu- 
nity profiles” for 42 neighborhoods in the five boroughs of New 
York. Built atop vast collections of patient data, the “profiles” 
describe each neighborhood and detail its efforts to achieve key 
health objectives for residents, including having a doctor, being 
smoke-free, getting HIV tests, monitoring and preventing depres- 
sion, preventing cancer, and verifying that homes are free of lead 
and its residents free from violence. 

Among Frieden’s more controversial moves was the launching 
in 2002 of a citywide anti-tobacco initiative that included raising 
the local tax on cigarettes and prohibiting smoking in virtually all 
work spaces, including 20,000 bars and restaurants. 

Says Frieden, who's been fiercely vilified by the tobacco indus- 
try for his bluntly aggressive attack on cigarettes: “I was once 
quoted, accurately, as saying that during the years | spent fighting 
TB, my enemy was a micro-bacterial—tuberculosis—but now it’s 
an even lower form of life: tobacco executives! An executive from 
Phillip Morris actually wrote to me and complained, basically, 
that this was a form of hate speech, and I had to agree. So I no 
longer use that expression. Now | just stick to the facts and 
describe tobacco company executives as mass murderers.” 

But the campaign is already paying dividends, he says. “There 
are about 180,000 fewer New Yorkers smoking today than there 
were in 2000, which means that 180,000 people are now living 
healthier lives, and something like 60,000 of them will live much 
longer lives than they would have otherwise.” 

And finally has been the fierce attack on HIV/AIDS. Frieden’s 
department expanded and promoted a vigorous program that 
emphasizes the free distribution of clean syringes for intravenous 
drug-users and condoms for safe sex. Frieden, who keeps a large 
bowl of condoms in the reception area outside his office, free for 
the taking, doesn’t back down when responding to conservative 
critics of the program. “However well-intentioned policies might 
be that limit condom use in areas where there's an HIV epidemic, 
those policies are killing people. Theyre unethical—and they're 


killing people.” 


o how, exactly, did Tom Frieden manage to design and 
implement such innovative and trend-setting public health 
problems—and with so much success that other cities in 

the U.S. and elsewhere are studying his approach 
“T think it was obvious back in the mid-1990s, when he was 
putting together the TB program from scratch, that Tom was a 
uniquely gifted and dedicated public health administrator,” says 
Karen Brudney, assistant professor of medicine in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons at Columbia University, who worked on 
the city’s TB project as a clinician and supervisor. “Tom was per- 
sistent, insistent, and compulsive—and he would not tolerate 
fuzzy thinking. He wanted clarity. But he was also capable of 

admitting mistakes, and he had a sense of humor.” 
“Really, | don't think people fully realize yet how effective he’s 


continued on page 48 
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Polls Are Open: 


Vote for Alumni-Elected Trustee 


Il Oberlin graduates received a ballot this fall to cast a vote for alumni-elected trustee, a tradition that dates 


ee . . : as ° ‘ 7 Sh By Fi 
back to 1892. To supplement the biographical information contained on the ballot, candidates Robert Frascino 


74 and Bern Singsen '64 agreed to an in-depth interview with OAM. A shortened version of the interview 


appears below. For the candidates’ full responses to our questions, visit www.oberlin.edu/OAM. For more details, 


please refer to your paper or online ballot (wwwoberlin.edu/alumni). Voting deadline is November 22. 


Robert J. Frascino ’74 


Dr. Robert Frascino is president and founder of the Robert 
James Frascino AIDS Foundation in Los Altos, California, 
where he also performs as a classical pianist. He is cur- 
rently serving out the term of an alumni-elected trustee. 


What is important to you; what do you spend your time 
thinking about and/or working on? 
Humankind’s confrontation with the 
Global AIDS Pandemic rushes to the 
top of the list, without question or hes- 
itation. Every 10 seconds, someone's 
life is snuffed out by HIV, the virus 
that causes AIDS, the worst infectious 
disease catastrophe since the bubonic 
plague. And my country spends more 
each year on potato chips than on 


AIDS globally? I find that more than a 
bit disconcerting. With more than 40 million people currently 
infected, AIDS has permeated every country of every conti- 
nent; yet, as a global community in a civilized world, we are 
presently failing to treat 90 percent of people with the disease. 

How HIV/AIDS affects the human condition is not only my 
passion, but also my conviction. | have founded two medical 
clinics devoted to the comprehensive and compassionate care 
of HIV-positive individuals. In addition, | am president and 
founder of the Robert James Frascino AIDS Foundation, a 
not-for-profit charitable organization that has raised more than 
$1 million for its mission to provide crucial services for men, 
women, and children living with HIV/AIDS worldwide and 
raise awareness of the HIV/AIDS epidemic through advocacy 
and education. | devote my time, resources, and energy to rais- 
ing both funds for and awareness of the pandemic and its 
devastating consequences. 


What do you most want alumni to know about you as 

they consider how they will vote? 

| bring deep commitment and a high sense of ethics to my respon- 

sibilities. In essence, my philosophy for being an effective Oberlin 

trustee is “get it done, get it done right, and get it done in a way 

you would be proud to see painted on a rock in Tappan Square.” 
Whether as physician, academician, musician, HIV/AIDS 


activist, or philanthropist, | receive great joy from my com- 


mitment to and active involvement with specific worthy 
endeavors. | firmly believe in Oberlin’s mission to provide a 
transformative experience by offering a relevant and genuine 
liberal arts education in the context of modern society. | would 
be honored to help the College continue to accomplish this 
mission as we face future challenges. 


What attracted you to Oberlin? 

Oberlin was recognized as one of only a handful of truly dis- 
tinctive colleges in America. | was attracted by the unique 
combination of a liberal arts college with the highest academ- 
ic standards, offering exceptional educational opportunities, 
and one of the nation’s leading professional music schools, the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, with its distinguished faculty 
and atmosphere supportive of artistic growth. 


What about Oberlin resonates with you today? 
First and foremost, Oberlin is for thinkers! My intense 
involvement over the past two years as a trustee has reinforced 
my personal experience that Oberlin is a genuinely intellectu- 
al community in which students explore ideas because they are 
inspired to learn, not simply to pass an examination. 

Second, Oberlin professors are both scholars and teachers. 
They devote considerable time and effort to making important 
contributions to their respective disciplines through research 
and writing. They also view undergraduate education, as well 
as the coordination and supervision of independent study pro- 
jects, as central to their calling. 

Third, “fearless’—Oberlin’s mission, promise, and ability to 
effect positive change in the future. Oberlin continues to chal- 
lenge the conventions that limit the evolution of knowledge, 
understanding, and/or social progress. 


What do you believe are the most important issues fac- 
ing Oberlin in the next five years? 
Within the next five years, Oberlin, like most institutions of 
higher education, will be confronted with funding pressures that 
result from the increased costs of education, decreased returns 
on investments, and higher expectations on the part of stu- 
dents. Simply put, it will be a major challenge for Oberlin to 
develop and obtain funding sufficient to meet all of our many 
needs—academic, residential, physical plant, and others. 
Within the next five years, Oberlin continually will be 
continued on page 30 . 
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Bernhard H. Singsen ’64 


Dr. Bern Singsen is a recognized authority on arthritic dis- 
eases affecting children. He is the founder of four academic 
divisions of pediatric rheumatology, and he currently heads 
rheumatology at Oakland Children’s Hospital in California. 


What is important to you; what do you spend your time 
thinking about and/or working on? 

| enjoy interacting with others to iden- 
tify problems and accomplish goals. 
Training in medicine concentrates 
upon the right question to ask, how to 
devise accurate and non-biased mea- 
sures, what population to survey, and 
how to best disseminate new infor- 
mation. | am dedicated to measuring 
student and faculty achievement, orga- 
nizational efficiency, and health out- 


comes. Also, mentoring colleagues and 
serving on major scientific journal editorial boards have been 
gratifying. | have worked with Project Hope with the Navajo in 
El Salvador, and for four years as a weekly volunteer at Free 
Clinics. Recent involvement has been with musical and eco- 
logical groups, medical education, and museums. | have focused 
upon ways that under-funded non-profit organizations can most 
effectively grow fiscal resources to achieve their mission. 

Music is central to my life. Other passions include almost 
daily running and biking. | belong to environmental organiza- 
tions and the National ‘Trust for Historic Preservation; | think 
about our natural resources and our built culture, the people 
who have inhabited them over centuries, and how critical it is 
that we not lose our historical perspective. My father was a 
naturalist who saw recycling and conservation as effective 
paths to continuous improvement. These views are central to 
how | approach my life, profession, volunteer work, and recre- 
ation. 

I love art, including film. Ellen Johnson at Oberlin pro- 
foundly affected my view of the world and led to my passion 
for prints and lithographs. Recently, | have focused more on 
primitive weavings, baskets, pottery—anything designed with a 
purpose and actually used. Now my bookshelves sag with the 
explorations of cultures, and how their art defined regions, 
beliefs, and everyday activities. 


What do you most want alumni to know about you as 
they consider how they will vote? 

| am committed to implementing Oberlin’s strategic plan, and 
| strongly support the unique partnership between the 
Conservatory and the College. But enhanced financial plan- 
ning, an improving endowment, and raising new capital funds 
are critical. | am experienced in the multidisciplinary “best 
practices” approach, which industry, medicine, and some col- 
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leges use to improve outcomes. Oberlin has many needs, 
which | would address as a Board member: 

e Use “best practices” at Oberlin to improve academic pro- 
grams, facilities, and fiscal health 

e Improve Oberlin’s ranking by major national publications 

e Create a marketing and communications plan to maxi- 
mize positive perceptions of Oberlin’s programs, mission, and 
alumni contributions to society 

e Increase the applications, yield, and retention of highly 
qualified students 

e Build new facilities to attract high-quality students to ele- 
vate Oberlin’s status among elite colleges 

e Enhance the quality of life on campus and in the sur- 
rounding community 


What attracted you to Oberlin? 

| grew up in a small, rural town; my extended family included 
scientists, educators, artists, and musicians. I knew that a small, 
academically challenging college with diverse geographic, cul- 
tural, and political perspectives was my goal. I was fortunate to 
have had a high school guidance counselor with a passion for 
Oberlin’s diversity, scholarship, music, and leadership in social 
justice. My time at Oberlin was a transforming experience. It 
was exactly the right choice for me. 


What about Oberlin resonates with you today? 
Creativity, activism, dialogue, high academic standards, and 
growth of the student as a person are Oberlin attributes. Its 
students, faculty, and graduates are thoughtful, vocal, involved, 
passionate, and always in search of making a difference. Its 
Conservatory of Music and outstanding art museum are spe- 
cial attributes. Experiencing this immense diversity of music 
and art enriches Oberlin and the surrounding community. The 
ability to live in a co-op, special program house, traditional res- 
idence hall, or private home was unique when I attended 
Oberlin, and it remains important today. 

Oberlin is working hard to evolve. It is improving informa- 
tion access among alumni, faculty, and students. It is striving 
to meet high student expectations regarding recreational, ath- 
letic, and living facilities, while also maintaining its traditions 
in core liberal arts disciplines. 


continued on page 30 


To vote for alumni-elected trustee, complete 
the election ballot at www.oberlin.edu/alumni/, 
Any Oberlin graduate who has not received 
either a paper or electronic ballot should 
call the Alumni Office at (440) 775-8692. 
Voting deadline is November 22. 
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Robert Frascino continued 


forced to cope with the tension between continuity and 
change. Finding the best balance between tradition and the 
incorporation of new ideologies will remain as critical dur- 
ing the next five years as it has been in past decades and 
centuries, 


With limited financial resources, what would be your 
top priorities for investment? 

Without question, the leading priority for investment would 
be academic—more specifically, the faculty, as well as 
resources required to support faculty. When resources are 
scarce, we must focus on accomplishing the College's mis- 
sion by adhering to strict guidelines developed within our 
cohesive and well-constructed strategic and financial plans. 
That said, | would add that a well-constructed integrated 
strategic and financial plan would certainly include appro- 
priate attention to and allotment of resources for the 
development and maintenance of the campus and its infra- 
structure, such as residence halls, physical plant, etc. 


What elements of your personal and/or professional life 
would be helpful in your service as an alumni trustee? 
My overlapping careers as physician, musician, and acade- 
mician, coupled with my administrative and philanthropic 


Bern Singsen continued 


What do you believe will be the most important 
issues facing Oberlin in the next five years? 

e Raising sufficient endowment and capital funds to 
ensure continuity of Oberlin’s traditions 

e Recruiting and retaining faculty who excel and who will 
contribute as campus leaders 


e Visibility and affordability relative to competing small 
liberal arts colleges 

e Focusing alumni on the critical roles they can play in 
helping to sustain Oberlin 

e An enhanced sense of a shared future with the town of 
Oberlin 


With limited financial resources, what would be your 
top funding priorities at Oberlin? 

e Identify Oberlin’s key academic priorities, while being 
attentive to what prospective students, with many choices, 
are seeking from a 4-year college experience | 

¢ Improve tuition support to maximize the quality, yield, 
and retention of diverse applicants 


(continued) 


responsibilities, have prepared me well for my first two years 
of service as an Oberlin trustee. | remain confident these 
life experiences will continue to serve me well in the future 
should I be elected to remain on the Board as an alumni- 
elected trustee. 

The last two years have afforded me not only the oppor- 
tunity to work closely and constructively with my fellow 
Board members, but also to develop close working relation- 
ships with the College’s leadership, the Alumni Association 
leadership, and alumni at large. In January, my life partner, 
Steve Natterstad, and I hosted an alumni event in which 
a trio of performance majors from the Conservatory per- 
formed at a musical soirée in our home for 50 invited alumni 
suests. In addressing the guests prior to the concert, | dis- 
cussed recent developments at Oberlin and encouraged 
them to further their involvement with their alma mater. 
We are planning a similar musical soirée in our home for 
January 2007. 

In sum, the elements of my personal and professional 
life, coupled with the relationships I’ve cultivated and the 
work I have accomplished as a trustee over the past two 
years, will continue to help me be an effective alumni-elect- 
ed trustee going forward. Should the collective wisdom of 
the voting members of the Alumni Association choose to 
entrust me with their continued support, it would be an 
honor to continue to serve. 


e Improve or build new facilities responsive to changing 
student and public needs 

e Improve the awareness of high school guidance coun- 
selors about Oberlin, to broaden its appeal as a destination 
for their best students 

e Enhance our culture of giving and expand relationships 
with foundation/corporate donors 


What elements of your personal and/or professional 
life would be helpful in your service as an alumni 
trustee? 

A pediatrician focuses on growth and development, which 
requires critical decisions while taking a long view. Expertise 
in research grants and publications depends upon detailed 
analysis. Experience with new academic programs and the 
not-for-profit sector requires organizational, political, com- 
munications, fiscal, and outreach skills. A musician listens 
and is sensitive to others. Detailed preparation, strategic think- 
ing, and consensus building are important attributes for a 
Board member. | am deeply aware of the educational, fiscal, 
and administrative challenges facing Oberlin, and | am ded- 


icated to serving the College as an alumni-elected trustee. 
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Janice Deringer Herrick celebrated her 100th 


birthday June 15 in Atlanta with a luncheon in 
her honor. Among the guests, which included her 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
were her sister, Virginia Deringer Thompson ‘38, 
daughter, Katharine Herrick Tutchings ‘59, and 


son-in-law, John Tutchings "59. 


Maggie Winstead Powell was featured in the 
Detroit Free Press for her involvement in the 
nation’s oldest sorority for African American 
women, Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority. She is a 
member of the Alpha Rho Omega chapter, which 
is one of two Detroit-based chapters. This year, 
AKAs serenaded Maggie and showered her with 
flowers in celebration of her 100th birthday. 
She was also honored as one of their Diamond 
Life members, a title reserved for those who 


have been members for 75 years. 


Margaret Ping was featured in the Billings 
Gazette last January for her volunteer work with 
Global Village, a fair-trade store in Billings, 
Mont. She’s been involved with the shop and 
its board of directors since its start in 1987 and 
is a regular volunteer at the Hardin Museum and 
Habitat for Humanity in Billings, which she 


helped establish. “I guess I resist getting old. | 


don't want to appear settled into my rocking | 


chair,” she says. 


Frances Hutchison Bray writes: “What a 
delight it was to find a name that | know when 
| opened the spring issue: Doug Morrill ‘38. 
Rarely do you publish anything prior to 1950. 


Here in our retirement village, Pilgrim Place 
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(in Claremont, Calif.), we have several alumni. 
Ray Gibbons ’24 is 104 years old. We also have 
Janet Huntley Linde °50, Bill Cundiff 51, David 
Jamieson ‘52, and yours truly. | wish we might 


hear from our generation.” 


Lewis E. Whikehart celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary of receiving his doctoral degree in sacred 
music from the Union Theological Seminary 
(formerly the School of Sacred Music) in New 
York with an anniversary concert at the 
Unitarian Universalist Church in Bloomington, 
Ind. Lewis played the program from memory, as 
macular degeneration prevents him from being 
able to read music. His composition “Ethnic 
Suite” was recently recorded on the Raven label 
by the Murray-Lohuis Duo, a violin and organ 
group, and he is revisiting his knack for wood- 
working in a shop where he makes hardwood 
furniture. Lewis lives in Bloomington with his 
son, Tyler Johnathan, who has Asperger's Syn- 


drome, a form of high-functioning autism. 


Donald (D.A.) Henderson received an hon- 
orary doctor of science degree at Clarkson Uni- 
versity in May. Best known for having directed 


the World Health Organization's program to 


eradicate smallpox, D.A. is now a professor of 


public health and medi- 


cine, a distinguished schol- 


Pittsburgh's Center for 
Biosecurity, and emeritus 
dean of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Public Health. At 


Clarkson’s commencement 


Henderson 


exercises, he relayed that as science advisor 
to President George H.W. Bush, he gained an 
appreciation of how rapidly the pace of biolog- 


ical science is changing. 


ar of the University of 


Roxane Offner was elected to the Columbia 
University School of Social Work Hall of Fame 
in April in recognition of her outstanding con- 
tributions to the field of social work. Her hus- 
band and two of her three sons were on hand. 
“When I e-mailed my senior-year dorm mate, 
Louise Gartner Birkhead, to tell her about 
the honor, she reminded me that when I was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa at Oberlin, the per- 
son who called to inform me also told me that 
a hairdressing appointment had been made for 
me. I had forgotten all about this but remem- 
ber thinking it was very funny, since | had never 
been to a beauty salon. Don't imagine this is 


current procedure.” 


Norman Craig, emeritus professor of chem- 
istry and biochemistry at Oberlin, was recognized 
in Chemical & Engineering News for solving a 
long-standing problem concerning the influence 
of a-electron delocalization on 1,3-butadiene 
bond lengths. Using a combination of theory and 
experiment, he has been able to find structural 
evidence confirming that butadiene’s bonds are 
different lengths due to delocalization. This 
new study “has important implications in areas 
of physical organic chemistry, such as conjuga- 
tion and bond alternation,” says a professor of 
chemistry and biochemistry at the University 
of Texas. © Herb Henke, emeritus professor of 
eurhythmics and music education at Oberlin, 
was awarded the “Diplome Supérieur Honoris 
Causa’ by the Institut Jaques-Dalcroze in Geneva, 
Switzerland. The presentation was made July 
9 at the International Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
Conference at Carnegie Mellon University in 
Pittsburgh; Herb has been working with the 
Dalcroze Training Program there for more than 
20 years. The award came on the heels of his 
receiving the Oberlin College Alumni Medal in 
May, recognizing his “outstanding and sustained 
service to the College and its extended com- 


munity.” © Hannah Bonsey Suthers, a long- 


time wildlife biologist and volunteer, received 
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the 2006 Women and Wildlife Inspiration Award 
from the Conserve Wildlife Foundation of New 
Jersey. As a volunteer in 1978, Hannah found- 
ed a bird banding and research station in the 
Sourland Mountain region, from which data on 
bird populations, herptiles, plants, and other 
natural resources are being used toward preser- 
vation efforts. She also founded the Princeton 
Skinners, a group of volunteers that prepares sal- 
vaged birds into “study skins” for the Princeton 
University Biology Museum. Hannah, who was 
featured in the Times of Trenton in June, once 
recognized and recorded the song of a Brazilian 


bird that was long thought to be extinct. 


Barbara B. Kreml received the Volunteer of 
the Year Award from Horizon Hospice and 
Palliative Care in Chicago, where she was hon- 
ored for “steadfast and compassionate volun- 
teer service” in caring for a patient for two 
years, and for the advocacy and proactive role 


she took on his behalf. 


Lee Harrity was the composer and director of 


Flag, Cross and Crown, a dramatic musical that 
traces the Christian heritage of America, 
including “the reliance on God of presidents 
Washington and Lincoln, and issues dealing 
with war and death, culminating with the sec- 
ond coming of Christ.” The musical premiered 
in Dallas in June and featured the Royal Way 
Choir, an interdenominational Christian choir 
co-founded by Lee in 1974. 


Nancy Carter Meikle and her husband, Jim, 


both amateur genealogists in Yarmouth, Maine, 
attended the annual meeting of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society in April. 
Jim gave the group his research on the Hooton 
family of colonial Boston, and Nancy has been 
asked to write up the results of recent DNA 
findings on her own Carter family for the soci- 


etys quarterly magazine, New England Ancestors. 


Ivan Legg retired in April as executive vice 
president and provost of Northern. Illinois 


University, marking the end of nearly five 
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decades in higher education. He was praised 
for his contributions to the law college and his 
support of diversity; he even lived in a residence 
hall for a year. Ivan spent five years at NIU, fol- 
lowing posts at the University of Memphis and 
as founding dean of the College of Sciences 
and Mathematics at Auburn University. “Being 
in higher education is a privilege because 
youre the source of education at the highest 
level,” he said. “We need to work toward having 


that opportunity for all our children.” 


Author Alan _Furst’s new espionage thriller, 


The Foreign Correspondent, reached No. 13 on 


the New York Times best-seller list in June. Set 
mostly in 1938 Paris, his ninth book centers on 
an Italian émigré community that established 
an underground press and battled Mussolini's 
rule. In a July interview with the Sacramento 
Bee, Furst said: “I’m a writer of genre fiction. 
And then two years ago | had college professors 
showing up at the house with cameras. | know 
my books are taught in political science classes 
at some universities for their value in describ- 
ing Europe in the 1930s. Now my papers have 
been bought by the Harry Ransom Humanities 
Research Center at the University of ‘Texas. 


This is not the case with most spy novelists.” 


The Rev. Ruth Brandon, former pastor of the 
Second Congregational Wnited Church of 
Christ in Westfield, Mass., was named acting 
association minister of the Southern Ohio 
Northern Kentucky Association of the United 
Church of Christ. Ruth received the church's 
Antoinette Brown Award in 2005 and has held 
pastoral and church leadership positions in 


Mozambique and throughout the U.S. 


The marriage of Anne Speakman and Judge 
Sally Kelly was featured in the New York Times 
wedding section in July following a ceremony 
at Christ Church in Cambridge, Mass. Anne is 
the marketing director at Children’s Hospital in 
Boston and a board member at the Silent 
Spring Institute, a nonprofit research organiza- 
tion examining the links between women’s 
health and the environment. Sally is an associ- 


ate justice of the Boston Municipal Court. 


Lenesa Legvold Leana, the head of Belmont 
Day School in Belmont, Mass., was appointed 


to the board of directors of the Association of 
Independent Schools of New England. Before 
joining Belmont seven years ago, she served as 
assistant head of New Canaan Country School 


in Connecticut. 


Jo Ann Domb retired last spring after 23 years 
as professor and chair of the University of 
Indianapolis Department of Music. She over- 
saw the opening of the 
Christel DeHaan Fine Arts 
1994 and also 
founded the Community 


Center in 


Music Center, a musical 
outreach program for cen- 


tral Indiana residents. The 


number of UIndy music 
majors rose from 20 to 100 during her tenure, 
and the department gained a jazz studies pro- 
gram and other concentrations. “My friends 
were retiring, and 23 years is a long time to lead 
a department, she says. Also a performing 
mezzo-soprano, Jo Ann is married to Ed Domb 
‘67, music director and organist of the Chapel 
Hill United Methodist Church. 
Moeller Steimer writes: “My husband and | 


e Patricia 


retired and moved to Portland, Ore., a year ago, 
leaving our furniture in Charlotte, N.C., in case 
we changed our minds. We didn’t. Portland 
suits us well for a number of reasons: temperate 
climate, natural beauty, neighborhood spirit, 
public transportation, left-leaning politics, and a 
huge variety of activities. We have moved west 
and are in the process of reinventing ourselves 
as so many westward migrants have done before 
us.” A: 8859 SE 13th Ave., Portland, OR 97202. 


Brock Downward retired in June after 30 years 


as director of music at the White Memorial 
Presbyterian Church in 
Raleigh, N.C. At a June 4 
dinner, he was named 
director of music emeritus 
and presented with the 


Order of the Long Leaf 


Downward 


Pine, the highest award 


that can be bestowed to a 
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civilian by the governor of North Carolina. Tom 
Troeger, a professor at Yale Divinity School, 
wrote a hymn text, For Remembered Music 
Sounding, which was set to music commis- 
sioned by Walter Pelz and K. Lee Scott. Brock 
is a past dean of the Central North Carolina 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
and a past president of the Presbyterian Asso- 
ciation of Musicians. He and his wife, Polly, 
plan to stay in Raleigh. ¢ Mike Knowlton 
writes: “Good friends, great weather, wonderful 
ambiance, sumptuous amounts of wine and 
Life is 


good!” He and friends from the classes of 1968 


lobster, and lots of time to reminisce 


through 1970 held a July 4th reunion on Long 
Island, off the mid coast of Maine, in the fish- 
ing village of Friendship, hosted by Dave 
Clemens and Jane Friou Clemens ‘69. “After 
last getting together 10 years ago, there was unan- 
imous agreement that future reunions should be 
scheduled much more 
frequently,” Mike says. 
“Oberlin friendships 
that occurred almost 
40 years have not 
faded over time and 


distance. They have 


only gotten stronger.” 
Pictured top (I to r): Richard Naidus, Tom 
Ilgen, Jim Hilton, Dave Clemens, and Cris 
Smith; (middle) Jeff Alteri, Mike Knowlton, 
Steve Mossbrook, and Dave Corwin; (bot- 
tom) Nicki Ramseyer Alteri "70, Jane Friou 
Clemens, Carol Corwin, and Lunetta Bennett 
Knowlton ‘69. ¢ Jim Lewis, an avid bicyclist 
and director of international recruitment and 
pre-admissions at Kansas State University, was 
featured in the Kansas State Collegian for a bike 
rental program he launched for international stu- 
dents. The bikes “are reminiscent of his first bicy- 
cle, a 24-inch, balloon-tire single-speed coaster 
painted red and given to him by his parents 
when he was 7 years old.” * John M. Rathbun 


writes, “After 30 years in the practice of psy- 
chiatry full-time, | am reducing my hours and 
moving to a nice climate with nicer topography.” 
He works at the Pisgah Institute for Psycho- 


therapy and Education in Asheville, N.C. 


Ken Braiterman was the keynote speaker 
at conferences in Montgomery and Delaware 
counties in Pennsylvania that focused on how 


to certify and utilize “peers” (people in recovery 
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from mental illness) on the staffs of commu- 
nity mental health agencies. E: kbraiterman 


@naminh.org. 


Thomas Gold, the associate dean of Inter- 
national and Area Studies at UC Berkeley, pre- 
sented a lecture at UCLA commemorating the 
20th anniversary of his book State and Society 
in the Taiwan Miracle. A researcher on the soci- 
eties of East Asia, particularly mainland China 
and ‘Taiwan, ‘Tom was “the first to apply theories 
of dependency, world systems, and dependent 
development, based mainly on the experience 
of Latin America, to an East Asian case.” Today 
he is writing Remaking Taiwan: Society and the 
State Since the End of Martial Law, which exam- 
ines democratization on the island. Tom is also 
an associate professor of sociology at Berkeley 
and executive director of the Inter-University 
Program for Chinese Language Studies. ¢ 
Luther K. Robinson, associate professor of 
pediatrics at the SUNY School of Medicine and 
Biomedical Sciences, was inducted into the 
Tom and Linda Daschle Fetal Alcohol Spectrum 
Disorders Hall of Fame, which recognizes con- 
tributions to fetal alcohol spectrum disorders 
(FASD) diagnosis and research. Luther is direc- 
tor of dysmorphology and clinical genetics at 
the Women and Children’s Hospital of Buffalo. 
He was an inaugural member of the National 
Task Force on Fetal Alcohol Syndrome/Fetal 
Alcohol Effects and is involved in FASD stud- 
ies in the U.S., Russia, Europe, and South 
Africa. © Karen Bauman Schlabaugh, a pro- 
fessor of music at Bethel College in Kansas, 
received the Ralph P. Schrag Distinguished 
Teaching Award in May. She teaches piano, 
music theory, and music history at Bethel and 
has chaired the department since 1998. Also 
an active performer, Karen is the pianist on the 
CD Recital Favorites for Clarinet and Piano, 


released by Centaur Records last year. ¢ 
Laura von Doenhoff writes: “I still practice 
noninvasive cardiology at Rochester [New York] 
General Hospital and in my own solo practice 
of echocardiography. | am nowhere near retire- 
ment, as | am enjoying it way too much! My 
daughter entered college this fall and my son is 
a junior in high school, so I'll have more time 
to play oboe, recorder, and English horn in 
church and plant evergreens on my property. 
Through a committee at church, 1am lobbying 


the New York State senate and assembly for 


over-the-counter emergency contraception. 
| am also working to urge people to buy heart 
defibrillators for their neighborhoods and learn 


the updated CPR.” 


Daniel Bornstein spent the spring 2006 
quarter at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, as the J.E. and Lillian Byrne Tipton 
Distinguished Visiting Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Religious Studies. © Kathryn (Kitty) 
Easton Myers writes: “We just moved 50 miles 
north, from Cowley, Wyo., to Belfry, Mont., 
downsizing from 275 acres to only 20 (too small). 
We moved family, 210 big goats and their 250 
babies, 7 Arabian horses, 5 dogs, 4 cats, fer- 
rets, hamsters, fish, chickens, ducks, and pea- 
cocks. We found new homes for the llama and 
nine buffalo. Christopher, a senior at Michigan 
Tech, was home for the summer to help with 
fencing, remodeling, etc. I'll go back to work at 
the Lovell Chronicle occasionally and will sub 
in the Bridger schools, where Laurel will be 
in seventh grade.” E: k_a_myers@yahoo.com. 
¢ John Root is a naturalist and educator in 
Amherst, Mass., doing biology-based, traveling 
presentations for children and adults on topics 


such as reptiles and wild edible plants. 


Diane Meier is a professor of geriatrics and 
internal medicine at Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, as well as director of the Center to 
Advance Palliative Care, a national initiative of 
the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation. She 
advocates for the participation of clergy in the 
care of patients who are at end of their lives and 
was featured in Bill Moyers’ series, “On Our 
Own Terms: Dying in America,” a four-part PBS 
documentary. @ Charles Spitulnik writes: 
“I've recently joined Kaplan Kirsch & Rockwell 
LLP as a partner in the DC office. After sever- 
al years of talking with Peter Kirsch ‘79 about 
how we work on transportation projects for 
similar clients, | am really pleased to have made 
the move to join the firm. I’m also happy to relay 
the news that my daughter, Jennifer ‘O1, 
married Douglas Stroock last May. Doug is a 
jazz pianist, and my two sons express the view 
that Jenni could not have made a better choice 
because now we have an in-house accompa- 
nist. My wife, Debbie, is teaching first grade at 


the Washington Waldorf School. My son Brian 


Me 


the myth of Beowulf from the perspective of the | on a total of 400 stories they collected. They 


graduated from the University of Michigan and 
is a working actor in New York (and regional 
theaters), while my son Max is a sophomore at 
Michigan, also in the musical theater program. 


E: CSpitulnik@world.oberlin.edu. 


Clyde McGregor, portfolio manager of the 
Oakmark Equity and Income Fund and a part- 
ner with Harris Associates L.P., is listed for the 
third year in a row as the top manager of bal- 
anced funds in an annual Barron’s/Value Line 
survey. “Some fund managers consistently out- 
shine their peers,’ writes Barrons, which design- 
ed the survey to identify the top 100 mutual- 
fund managers. A member of Oberlin’s Board 
of ‘Trustees, Clyde also was featured on the 
“Meet the Masters” list, which highlighted the 
nine managers who added the most value in 
their fund categories in the past year. © Tom 
Neuhaus, associate professor in the food sci- 
ence and nutrition department at Cal Poly 
University in San Luis Obispo, was planning a 
group service trip to Cote d'Ivoire, Africa, in 
August to deliver tools and farming supplies to 
cocoa-farming villages. “We'll be interviewing 
farmers, officials of fair-trade-certified cocoa 
cooperatives, and visit a school set up to edu- 
cate and train children of cocoa farmers who 
would normally go through life without a single 
day of schooling,” he says. The cocoa business 
there supplies 75 percent of the beans used in 
American chocolate, yet farmers are poorer today 
than they were a generation ago, he adds. E: 
tneuhaus@calpoly.edu. ¢ Liz Taylor Quilliam 
is a doctoral student at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, where she received the inaugural award for 
Outstanding Mass Media PhD Student from 
the Department of Advertising, Public Relations, 
and Retailing. Liz returned to school in 2003 
after being awarded a University Distinguished 
Fellowship. She plans to complete her degree 
in 2007 and “launch a second career as an 
academic.” E: liztq@sbcelobal.net. ¢ Christa 
Rakich recorded Bach’s Leipzig Chorales (Pre- 
ludes for Organ), a two-CD set released by Loft 
{ecordings. “The CDs were recorded on two 
organs: the Fisk at Old West Church in Boston 
and the Fritts at Pacific Lutheran University in 
Tacoma, Wash.” W: http://gothicrecords.com/ 
jsbalech.html. ¢ Julie Taymor’s production of 
Grendel premiered at the New York State Theater 
in July at the Lincoln Center Festival. Adapted 


from the John Gardner novel, the opera retells 
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monster. Julie directed the opera and co-wrote | 


the libretto. Her newest feature film, Across the 
Universe, a romantic musical that incorporates 


songs by the Beatles, is in post-production. 


Jeremy D. Frey, a partner with Pepper 
Hamilton LLP in Philadelphia, received a 
Burton Award for Legal Achievement for excel- 
lence in legal writing in 
June. His article, Exhibit A 
of a Disparate Sentencing 
System, was selected as one 
of 30 winners from a pool 
of submissions from 750 


law firms. Jeremy's practice 


is focused on corporate 
investigations, white-collar criminal defense, 
and complex civil litigation. ¢ Filmmaker Su 
Friedrich had a retrospective exhibit at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York in late 
September in celebration of the release of her 
work on DVD. The boxed set of five DVDs 
contains 13 films spanning 28 years of work. 
She currently teaches film and video production 
at Princeton University. W: www.sufriedrich.com. 
¢ Debra Wise was featured in the Boston 
Globe in June for her work as artistic director of 
the Underground Railway Theater, an Arlington- 
based drama company whose newest project 
collaborates with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology to produce works that bridge the 
gap between science and the arts. Still in its pilot 
phase, the Catalyst Collaborative (which involves 
Boston-area director Jon Lipsky '65) staged sum- 
mer readings of Einstein's Dreams and Partition 
—the latter a story about Indian mathematician 
S. Ramanujan, written by former Obie faculty 
member Ira Hauptman. Debra, “who was re- 
lieved to discover that artists and scientists do, 
indeed, share creative and emotional process- 
es, first encountered MIT scientists through a 


social group of scientists and playwrights. 


Scott Maier won a Sigma Delta Chi Award 
from the Society of Professional Journalists for 
his research on newspaper accuracy. An associ- 
ate professor at the University of Oregon School 
of Journalism and Communication, Scott and a 
colleague worked on an “accuracy audit” of 22 


newspapers across the country, which was based 


sent the stories to the primary sources with a 
questionnaire asking if the pieces were fair and 
balanced; results revealed that 60 percent were 
“found in error.” Scott presented his findings to 
an overflow audience at the SPJ national con- 
vention last year. He says: “The award is a great 
personal honor, but more importantly, it shows 
that the journalism profession values news 
accuracy and seeks to do a better job at getting 
the story right.” ¢ Thomas P. Novak is the 
new Albert O. Steffey Professor of Marketing 
at the University of California, Riverside’s A. 
Gary Anderson Graduate School of Management. 
He and his wife, Donna Hoffman, were most 
recently co-directors of Vanderbilt University’s 
Sloan Center for Internet Retailing, which they ve 
relocated to UC. As award-winning scholars of 
electronic commerce and Internet marketing, 
Tom and Donna are launching eLab 2.0, a 
research lab once dubbed by the New York Times 
as “one of the premier research centers in the 
world for the study of electronic commerce.” 
The pair has been voted the top Internet scien- 
tists worldwide by more than 600 U.S. and 


European scientists and marketing managers. 


A composition by Randolph Dreyfuss, Music 


for a Jewish-American Wedding, was performed 


at the Isny-Oper Festival 2006 in Germany. The 
work is published by ‘Transcontinental Music 
Publications. © Karen Lynn Gray owns an 
interior redesign business in Columbia, Md., 
called Redesigning Women, which operates on 
the premise that in designing a room, it is 
preferable to work with what people already 
have. Her work was featured in the Baltimore 
Sun in July. © Ralph Richards is the founder 
of a tracker organ-crafting business, Richards, 
Fowkes & Co., in Ooltewah, Tenn. Founded in 
1988, the firm operates under a 3- to 10-year 
backlog of orders, the most recent being an 


Opus 15 commissioned for the University of 


Tennessee in 2000. Ralph, who studied organ 


at Oberlin, designs mechanical-action organs 


based on those built in the 17th and 18th cen- 
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turies in northern Europe. The U'T organ-build- 
ing process was featured in the Knoxville News 


Sentinel last spring. W: www.richardsfowkes.com/. 


James Morrison was promoted to professor of 


classics at Centre College in Kentucky, where 
he has been teaching since 1993. James is the 
author of two books on Homer: Homeric Mis- 
direction: False Predictions in the Iliad and A 
Companion to Homers Odyssey, as well as a book 
due out this year, Reading Thucydides. James 
received an NEH Research Fellowship for 2006- 
07 to support his writing of Shipwrecks and the 
Re-invention of Self in Homer, Shakespeare, Defoe, 
and the Modern World. * Jonathan Raffes 


writes: I continue to work as an assistant clin- 


ical professor of psychology 
at Columbia and as a 
therapist in Manhattan. In 
October 2005, | married a 
woman | met on the subway 
four years earlier. Her name 


is Marte Siebenhar, and 


she turned out to be from a 
small university town in Ohio and played the 
oboe to boot, recently with the New York Phil- 
harmonic. She is also on staff at a non-profit 
music education foundation called Midori and 
Friends. Is it an Obie’s good fate, or what?” ® 
Pianist Susan Sobolewski performed as soloist 
in the Beethoven Piano Concerto No. 4 on May 
7 with the Warren Symphony in Michigan, 
conducted by David Daniels 55. This was her 
third appearance with the orchestra. © Andrew 
Stivelman is living in Toronto and working for 
Documentum Canada as a technical writer for 
software products. As a member of the executive 
committee of Democrats Abroad Canada, he is 
“working to register Americans living in Canada 
for the (06 midterm elections and '08 presidential. 
If you are American and live outside the U.S., you 
can vote in any election by absentee ballot. The 
ballot must be requested and can be done by fill- 
ing out a ‘wizard’ at www.votefromabroad.org.” 


E: astivelman@sympatico.ca. ® Mary Witt, 


a singer and bass player for the O-Tones ol 


western Massachusetts, released her first solo 
CD, Dance With Me, spanning jazz, swing, 
rhythm and blues, and soul. “Mary is one of the 
most engaging and delightful song stylists 
on the contemporary American music scene,” 
vrites Mare Berman of Wilks Broadcasting. W: 


; 
v. havetodance.com/otones. 
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North Carolina—Jim Cole ’48 and Nancy 

Davis '72 lent a hand at a summer picnic 

for alumni in the Research Triangle of 

Raleigh, Durham, and Chapel Hill. Organ- 

(RGGE ane = wai _—'ized- by regional coordinator Julie Wilson 

! Wile '02, the event also drew current and 
Ret aa incoming Obies. W 


A& Seattle—Oberlin College Trustee Liz 
Welch ’80 hosted the Seattle Club’s sum- 
mer picnic and new student send-off, which 
drew more than 30 alumni, current and 
incoming students, and family members. 


Vancouver—fifteen Obies gathered for dinner at the waterfront home of Kenji ’45 and 
Sue Okuda in Vancouver, British Columbia. While not an official Oberlin Club, the group 
gathered to meet with Paul Wolansky, director of Alumni Outreach and Education, who 
visited after the San Juan Sea Kayaking OBIEAdventure. 


ObieADVENTURE: San Juan Islands, Wash.—Forty-two alumni, family, and friends from 
across the country met at the Whale Museum in Friday Harbor, San Juan Island, on 
August 3 to begin a three-day sea kayaking and camping expedition (featuring orca- 
and eagle-watching), led by faculty lec- 

turer Jan Thornton, associate professor of 

biology at Oberlin. For an original, witty 

account of the trip, read 7he Orcas Ate My 

Baby, written by Balaram Puligandla ‘76, 

at www.oberlin.edu/OAM. ¥ 


where are they now? 


“Hurry-Up Schooling” for Ford Scholars 


to challenge a basic assumption of American education: That a student 

had to be 18 and a high school graduate to be emotionally and academ- 
ically ready for college. In what became known as the Early Admission 
Experiment, 420 high school students were given scholarships, funded by the 
Ford Foundation, to enroll at one of 11 colleges, Oberlin included. OAM was 
able to locate several of these Ford Scholar alumni (we were struck by the pre- 
ponderance of PhDs and MDs) and found that their experiences on campus 
were vast and varied. 

Beatrice “BeeBe” Botty Freitas 58 came to Oberlin at age 16 and 
majored in music, later earning a master’s degree at Boston University and 
Studying at Juilliard. A mother of two, she lives in Honolulu, where she is 
the associate director of Hawaii Opera Theater, a keyboard specialist for the 
Honolulu Symphony, and a faculty member at the University of Hawaii. “1 
feel so fortunate to have had the Ford scholarship,” says Freitas, who has 
worked with musicians such as Leonard Bernstein and Yo Yo Ma. “It changed 
my life completely, as did Oberlin.” 

Cynthia Finch Powers ’58, a freshman at age 15, majored in zoology. 
“We weren't identified as Ford scholars to classmates or faculty members, 
but most of us found each other within a few months.” Following training 
at Cleveland Metropolitan General Hospital, Powers began a 31-year career 
as a registered medical technologist, retiring from Lutheran Hospital Labora- 
tory in Fort Wayne, Ind. A mother of two children, including Daniel Powers 
'82, she volunteers as a trail guide in Fox Island County Park. 

Rev. Jo Anne Steinheimer Wright 55, who arrived at Oberlin at age 16, 
Says, “Sometimes | think | might have been a more adventuresome scholar 
had | been older.” Still, this English major remembers many experiences 
fondly, including being chosen as junior counselor. Married with four chil- 
dren, Wright taught a Head Start program and spent five years as a refer- 
ence librarian. In 1987, she earned a master’s degree in divinity and served 
as a rector for 17 years, retiring in 2005. She lives in Vinita, Okla. 

Dr. Manfred Wenner ’56, a government major at age 15, later earned a 
doctorate at Johns Hopkins University, taught political science at several 
universities, and wrote the first academic volume on Yeomen. He has two sons 
and lives in Prescott, Ariz. “I would not recommend my experience with early 
admission,” he says thoughtfully. “Not because of an inability to handle the 
intellectual challenge, but because of a lack of social maturity at such a 
young age.” 

Dr. Richard $. Makman 56, who arrived at Oberlin at 16, says he initial- 
ly felt young, naive, and academically poorly prepared, but developed more 
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; n the fall of 1951, Oberlin became part of an unusual experiment meant 


Cynthia Finch Powers 


Manfred Wenner Richard Makman 
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confidence by his junior year. He majored in pre-med and developed a love of 
music at Oberlin, later earning a medical degree at Case Western Reserve 
University and practicing psychiatry for more than 40 years. Makman and his 
wife have two sons, including David Makman ’87; they divide their time 
between Montana and the San Francisco Bay area. 

Dr. David Ailion 56 tried to hide his age (15) at first, but says that most 
students soon became aware that he was a Ford student. A physics major 
at Oberlin, he later earned a PhD and has taught at the University of Utah 
since 1964. His research in nuclear magnetic resonance resulted in his 
being among the first to successfully perform MRI on the lung. Ailion stud- 
ied with Nobel Prize winner Max Delbruck and is a Fellow of the American 
Physical Society. A soccer player at Oberlin, he continued to play top-level 
amateur soccer in Utah, where he is the state’s oldest active soccer refer- 
ee. He and his wife have two children and live in Salt Lake City. “l might 
have enjoyed college more had | been older and more mature,” he says. 
“However, | certainly benefited significantly from the Oberlin experience.” 

Dr. Paul Morton ’55 entered Oberlin at 16, majoring in chemistry and 
pre-med. With an MD from the Ohio State University College of Medicine, he 
practiced internal medicine in Columbus for 38 years and served as a con- 
sultant with the Social Security Bureau of Disability Determination for the 
past five years. A father of two, he and his wife of 47 years live in Upper 
Arlington. “Many professors bridged the gap for me. By my second year at 
Oberlin | was on par with my classmates—and two years ahead of most of 
my peers for the rest of my life.” 

At age 14, Dr. Zebulon Taintor ’58 was among the youngest students in 
the Early Admission program. He, too, majored in pre-med and recalls a “very 
positive” Oberlin experience, noting that one of his three children also 
started college a year early. Taintor holds a medical degree with specialty 
training in psychiatry and lives in New York. 

Dr. Ernest B. Hook ’56, was 16 when he came to Oberlin; unlike other 
Ford scholars, he had graduated from high school. Hook earned a master’s 
degree in math and a medical degree before beginning a career in pedi- 
atrics and medical genetics. “I! think | was too young when | started col- 
lege,” he admits, “and so! did not benefit from the academic and social 
exposures.” Hook and his wife live in Marin County, Calif. 

Lois Weinstein Morse ’55 spent two years at Oberlin, arriving at age 16, 
before transferring to Boston University’s College of Communication. She 
worked in public relations and sales promotions before earning a law degree 
at Suffolk University in 1972. Morse practiced general and corporate law and 
was elected officer and president of the Massachusetts Association of Women 
Lawyers. She and her husband split their time between Florida and Cape Cod. 

—Anne Strother ‘09 


Are you a Ford Scholar? Send a note to alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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Frank Burgos was named the new managing 
editor of the Record of Bergen County after 10 
years as editorial page editor at the Philadelphia 
Daily News. A finalist for the Pulitzer Prize in 
commentary in 2002, Frank is a graduate of the 
Columbia School of Journalism and has worked 
at newspapers in Miami, Dallas, and Chicago. 
e Karen Carr was presented with the Award for 
Excellence in Teaching at Lawrence University, 
where she joined the religious studies faculty in 
1987 and became a full professor in 2001. The 
author of two books, The Banalization of Nihilism 
and The Sense of Anti-Rationalism: The Religious 
Thought of Zhuangzi and Kierkegaard, Karen 
was praised by Lawrence President Jill Beck: 
“Your success at teaching students the nature of 
early Christianity and the complexities of such 
thinkers as Nietzsche and Kierkegaard made it 
clear that you have a special ability to take the 


most difficult ideas and make them come alive.” 


Enjoying a mini-reunion in Paris last May were 
Anne Zald, a librarian at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, and 
Ruth Goodyear Diver, 


who is staying with her 


family there to work on “a 
late run at a PhD in com- 
parative literature’ at the 


University of Paris VIII and 


the University of Auckland 
in New Zealand. Ruth writes: “After years of see- 
ing too few classmates we remembered in these 
pages, we decided it would be inconsistent not 
to send proof of our continued existence. Any 
hope of prompting similar contributions from 


other late bloomers?” ¢ Jonathan Freund 


earned a master’s degree in education and a 
bachelor of literature degree in Hebrew letters 
at the University of Judaism in Los Angeles in 
May. “I was hired as the 
first program director for 
the Board of 


Southern California, which 


Jabbis of 


brings together rabbis from 
all streams of Jewish life by 


developing a variety of pro- 


Freund 


fessional and lay programs. 
| also continue to work with the New York City- 
based theater Storahtelling in revitalizing syna- 


gogue services and the Jewish Arts—and to 


dote on our daughters, Gabi, 9, and Lexi, 6.” E: 
jgfreund@email.com. e Jennie McAvoy, a 


mezzo-soprano who first began performing at 


the Cat in the Cream, has released the CD So 
Long On the Flood, a collection of 11 tradition- 
al and “not-so-traditional” folk songs. Playing 
cello on the album is Phil Helzer. Jennie lives 
in Deerfield, Mass., where she sings with the 
Pioneer Valley Symphony Chorus and Chamber 
Singers and serves on the board of Artspace 
Community Arts Center in Greenfield, offering 
programs and instruction in music and art to 


the community. W: www.jenniemcavoy.com. 


Paul _ Kijinski’s young adult novel, Camp 
Limestone, was published in June by Journey 
Stone Creations. “The story traces a year in the 
life of a troubled 13-year- 
old who is forced to move 
into his grandfather's home 
in a sleepy Michigan town 
whose economy revolves 
around a limestone quarry.” 


Paul loves teaching fourth- 


Kijinski 


graders in South Euclid, 
a suburb of Cleveland. He lives in Lyndhurst 
with his wife, Eileen, and their two teenage sons. 
E: pkijinski@sbeglobal.net. ¢ Tim (Mikesell) 
Riley's fourth book, Fever: How Rock Transformed 
Gender in America, was released in paperback 
by Picador. Ron Rosenbaum of the New York 
Observer reviewed: “Riley goes beyond his unique 
fusion of technical music knowledge and stun- 
ningly perceptive emotional exegesis of lyrics to 
a wider-angle social vision.” Currently the pop 
critic for NPR’s Here and Now, Tim's pop com- 
mentary has appeared in Slate, the Washington 
Post, Boston Magazine, the Boston Phoenix, Salon, 
and Feed. Also the founding teacher of a popu- 
lar ExCo course on the Beatles, Tim is at work 
on a new biography of John Lennon for W.W. 
Norton. He’s settled in Concord, Mass., with his 
wife, author Sara Laschever, and their two boys, 
Moses, 8, and Adam, 5. E: trileyY@artsjournal.com. 


e Elizabeth Searle is the writer of Jonya & 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


Nancy: The Opera, based on the notorious ice 
skating scandal between Tonya Harding and 
Nancy Kerrigan. The show previewed in 
Cambridge, Mass., last May and quickly gained 
media momentum, with features in USA Today, 
Sports Illustrated, the New York Times, the 
London Times, and more. The opera’s compos- 
er, Abigail Al-Doory, is the granddaughter of 
two Conservatory alumni. Elizabeth, who lives 
in Arlington, is the author of three books of fic- 
tion: My Body to You, A Four-Sided Bed, and 


Celebrities in Disgrace. 


Daylanne English was tenured and promoted 
to associate professor in the English depart- 
ment at Macalester College. Her book, Unnatural 
Selections: Eugenics in American Modernism and 
the Harlem Renaissance (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 
Press), earned a spot on the 
American Library Associa- 
tion's Choice magazine list 
of Outstanding Academic 
Titles of 2004. She lives in Jjgum 


Minneapolis with her hus- 


a a 
English 


band, Eugene Shenk ‘82. ¢ Conductor and 
composer Mitch Glickman is the new music 
program director at the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art (LACMA). With a range of 
experience in the fields of concert, jazz, and 
film music, Mitch has arranged music for sev- 
eral television shows, including Cheers, Life 
Goes On, and Night Court. An active music 
educator, he is also co-music director of the 
Symphonic Jazz Orchestra, which he founded 
in 2001, 


American Jazz Philharmonic. 


Jeffrey Gordon, his wife, Alice Oldfather, and 


celebrated the birth of 


and former executive director of the 


their son, Graham, 3, 
baby girl Tova Wells Gordon last October. 
Among the grandparents are Mike Oldfather 
and Penny Ackley Oldfather, both ‘62. The 
family lives in Albany, N.Y., where Jeffrey is 
New York State 


jeffrey@jetfalo.com. ¢ Scott 


press secretary for the 
Comptroller. E: 
Lewis and his wife, Sa Schloff, “moved back to 
sweet home Chicago” three years ago after 
spending six years in New England. They have a 
son, Theo. Scott, a magazine editor, writes: 


“When not chasing Theo around, | waste my 


“I 


WwW 


Sc 


free time attempting to produce music using 
various guitars and Logic music-production 
software. Would love to hear from anyone 
Oberlin.” E: 


@yahoo.com. ® Susan Schwarz _Rudzinski 


I knew at scottmichaellewis 


earned a JD at the Chicago-Kent College of 
Law in May. “It would not have been possible 
without the support of my husband, Mark 
Rudzinski ’85, and my kids, Jack and Claudia. | 
highly recommend law school at a more ‘sea- 
soned age. It was a blast! | am proud to join the 
gazillion other Oberlin lawyers.” E: srudzinski 
@ameritech.net. ® Adina Ruskin, her hus- 
band, Carl, and their daughter, Sophia, 5, wel- 
comed baby Elianna Asa Jasmine Carvalho, 
born February 15. Adina’s play, Small Stone, won 
the Finding Voice Award 
for Emerging Female Play- 
wrights, and she launched 
a home-based web_ busi- 
ness of original, handcraft- 


ed body art. “My goal is 


to help empower women : 
E E Ruskin 


and make a living from 
home,’ she says. W: www.bodyartjewels.com. 
E: adinaruskin@optonline.net. ® Dan Schorr 
released his second CD for families, Every 
Word I Say is True, a 15-song collection of orig- 
inal compositions. W: www.friendlyblobs.com. 
¢ Elizabeth Terris, after 10 years as a nurse 
midwife in settings ranging from inner-city 
hospitals to free-standing birthing centers, left 
the workplace to start a 
family of her own. She and 
Joe Coneglio have “two 
wonderful children: Olivia, 
3, and Sam, 1. We are hap- 
pily living in San Diego.” E: 


slinkywebo@yahoo.com. 


¢ Travel writer Barbara 
Vesey wrote Country Pubs & Inns of Yorkshire, 
an illustrated guide containing details and pho- 
tos of the British area’s pubs and inns. Barbara 
lives in South Yorkshire with her family and has 
worked extensively for Fodor’s and AA. With 
the Travel Publishing team since 1997, she has 
edited several titles covering East Anglia, 


Scotland, Kent, Sussex, England, and Wales. 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


Rebecca Longley and her 
partner “have had a major 
lite change” with the arrival 
of twins Caden and Riley 
in June 2005. “They join 
their 10-year-old adopted 
sister, Sabrina, to round out 
a full household,” Rebecca 
writes. She is the director of human resources 
at a pharmaceutical company near Chapel Hill, 


N.C. E: rebeccalongley@aol.com. 


Brazilian-born oboist and conductor Alex Klein, 
former principal oboe of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, joins the Oberlin Conservatory wood- 
wind faculty this year as Artist in Residence and 
Visiting Professor of Oboe. Alex returned to 
Oberlin last spring to work with students and 
pay tribute to his late teacher, James Caldwell, 
by performing the Strauss Oboe Concerto with 
the Oberlin Chamber Orchestra at Cleveland's 
Severance Hall. While he was with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Alex won a Grammy Award 
in 2002 for his recording of 
the Strauss concerto, playing 
just two more years before 
his career was interrupted 
by focal dystonia, a muscle 
disorder that affected his 
left hand. Still performing 
occasionally, Alex recorded 
Britten's Fantasy Quartet with the Vermeer String 
Quartet and conducted both the Sao Paolo Opera 
Orchestra and the Brazilian Symphony in Rio de 
Janeiro this summer. @ Lisa Waller was appoint- 
ed director of the high school of the Dalton 
School, a nationally known private school in 
New York City that regularly sends students to 
Oberlin. Ruth Jarmul ’69, whose own daughters 
were taught by Lisa, writes: “Lisa has worn many 
hats at Dalton—beloved teacher, assistant direc- 
tor of admissions, involved in a myriad of com- 
mittees, and all-around student cheerleader. She 
has been truly beloved by all the students at Dalton, 
and students and parents alike were thrilled when 


she was appointed to the position last fall.” 


Michael Gallagher conducted the premiere of 


Glacier, a commissioned work for full orchestra. 


Glacier takes the form of a 20-minute “tone 
poem” based on Michael's experiences during 
a 5,280-mile bicycle trek across the continental 
divide in Glacier National Park, which he began 
on his Oberlin graduation day. The work was 
performed in May by the Sage City Symphony 
at Bennington College in Vermont. Michael's 
wife, Karen Ripley Gallagher '89, played pic- 
colo; also in attendance was Christopher 
Railey ‘89. Michael and Karen live in Hebron, 
N.Y., near the Vermont border, with their three 
children, Fiona, Lily, and Gabriel. Michael is 
a composer, church organist, and farmer, and 
Karen is a music therapist at local nursing 


homes. E: mkgallagher@yahoo.com. 


Michele Braley and her partner, Nils Dybvig, 
were planning a move from Minneapolis to 
South America in September for eight months 
of peace-building work in Colombia with 
Christian Peacemaker Teams. Living in 
Barrencabermeja, Colombia, the couple will 
help provide a “non-violent international pres- 
ence for civilians who are under threat in 
Colombia’s armed conflict.” They hope to 
remain in South America for a year. W: 
www.cpt.org. E: michelebraley@gmail.com. ¢ 
Andrew Marshall writes: “In May I finished 
a four-year quest to obtain an MS in software 
engineering from George Mason University. Just 
call me Master Drewster. My kids, Nicholas, 
11, Jameson, 9, and Isabelle, 5, are all doing 
well. My wife, Mary Jane DeWeese, a real 
estate attorney at DLA Piper, was recently 
promoted to counsel. E: Andrew.Marshall 
@ObjectVision.net. @ Marie-Elizabeth 
Mundheim and Taylor Mali were featured in 
the New York Times wedding section following 
their May 13 ceremony at Edgewater Farm in 
Marbletown, N.Y. Friends during their high 
school days in Manhattan, the couple had an 
on- and off-again acquaintanceship for more 
than 20 years and began dating in 2004. 
Marie-Elizabeth is a life coach, acupuncturist, 
and Chinese herbalist in New York. @ James 
Willie and Susan Sieg Tompkins were married 
September 17, 2005, at the Washington Inter- 
national School in DC. Obies in attendance 
included Paul Bergstraesser, John Biebel, 
Cornelius Partsch, Miles Pufall, Kristin 
Herbert '88, and Farisa Zarinetchi "90. The 
couple lives in Takoma Park, Md., with their 


dog, Abbey. E: jtw25@aol.com. 
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Helen Cha-Pyo, in her fourth year as music 
director of the Empire State Youth Orchestra, 
was featured in the Poughkeepsie Journal in May 
when she conducted the group in concert at 
Poughkeepsie High School, from which she grad- 
uated 20 years ago. The regional Empire State 
Youth Orchestra consists of two full orchestras, 
a wind orchestra, string, jazz, and percussion 
ensembles, and a City Strings training program. 


¢ Allison “Addy” Downey says she wishes she 


could have attended her 15-year reunion. An 
assistant professor of creative arts education 
at Western Michigan University, she had just 
returned from a stint in Brazil and was married 
over the summer. In 2002 Allison released her 
debut singer/songwriter CD, titled Wind at Your 
Back (Little Ditty Records), and is working on 
a second album. W: www.allisondowney.com. E: 
allison@allisondowney.com. ® Paul Durham 
and his wife, Karen DeCotis, returned from 
Chengdu, China, last spring with their newly 
adopted son, 14-month-old Yujun. Paul writes: 
“Happy and healthy, Yujun is adjusting well to 
the dry air and bright sun of Montana.” Paul's 
band, Black Lab, recently finished a new 
album, See the Sun, and he continues to 
record for film, television, and commercials. E: 
paul@blacklabworld.com. @® Susan Nolan 
Lubow was elected partner with the law firm 
of Baker and Hostetler, LLP in January, where 
she practices in the tax law area of employee 
benefits. She lives in the Columbus, Ohio, sub- 
urb of Pickerington with her husband, Barry, 
and their three children, Rebecca, 8, Eli, 6, 
and Jenna, 5. E: slubow@world.oberlin.edu. ® 
Emma Schroth writes: “I earned my master's 
degree in anthropology from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1992 and then a master’s degree in 
library science from the 
University of Pittsburgh in 
1993. After working at a 
small public library in 
Pittsburgh for four years, 
| returned home to Baton 


Rouge, La., in 1997, where 


Schroth 


| took the position of chil- 
dren and teen services librarian for the State 
Library of Louisiana's Services for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped. I help kids across the 
state who are blind, visually impaired, physi- 
cally handicapped, or reading disabled by pro- 
viding them with books in special formats. | 


am battling fibromyalgia and rheumatoid arthri- 


tis in addition to caring for my adult sister with 
Asperger's syndrome. In my spare time I foster 
cats from the local animal welfare society, This 
past year has been rough with the two hurri- 
canes—our city is crowded, traffic is bad, and 
every day I comfort children and parents who lost 


everything they had.” E: kittokat@hotmail.com. 


Lisa Moses Leff writes: “Since fall 2002 | 


have been teaching European history at 
Southwestern University, a wonderful liber- 
al arts college outside of Austin, Texas. The 
school is quite small and in Texas, so | was 
Obie, 


Tamagawa ‘80, as a professor of music. What 


thrilled to find another Kiyoshi 
we never expected 
was that in one year, 
we would be joined 
by three other Obies, 
all visiting faculty. 
None of us were 
friends at Oberlin, 
but it’s been so great 
to get to know each other here this year.” Top: 
Kiyoshi and Lisa; bottom: Rebecca Lorins ‘92, 
Christopher LeCluyse 95, and Brandt Peterson 
'88. © Anna Talamo 
celebrated her mar- 
riage to Jonathan 
Lipschutz in King’s 
Beach, Lake Tahoe, 
on June 18. “It was 


such a thrill to see 


Talamo 


Anna so radiant and 
happy,” says bridesmaid Laura Gobbi. “She and 
Jonathan have touched so many of our lives, 
and it was fitting to celebrate their union in 
such a gorgeous place.” Also in attendance was 
Joanna Hearne. E:atalamo@jps.net. ¢ Mission- 


ary Rawn Woodlief Ugwuoke and her baby, 


Pleasant-Hope [feoma Ugwuoke, were reunited 
with her husband, Bernard, last May after an 
eight-month separation. After visiting friends 
and family throughout the U.S. this fall, the 
family will return to their temporary home in 
Lakewood, Ohio, to complete their partner- 
ship and fundraising goals and plan for their 


‘etur ligeria. E: ri ief@ccci.org. 
return to Nigeria. bE: rawn.woodliet@cc o 


Jason Mittell and Ruth Hardy welcomed baby 


Walter Atterberg | lardy-Mittell, born at home 


January 13 during Jason’s year-long sabbatical 
as professor of media studies at Middlebury 
College. He writes: “Ruth has entered the unpaid, 
hard-labor sphere by staying home and juggling 
Walter and his older sisters, Greta, 5, and Anya, 
2. We both enjoy such daily flexibility and we 
don't know how people with ‘real jobs’ do it! 
Alas, we lacked the flexibility to make our 15th 
cluster reunion, so we'll hold out for our 
20th.” E: jmittel}@middlebury.edu, ruthhardy 
@adelphia.net. © David Seubert was featured 
in March in a NYTimes.com article, “How Pop 
Sounded Before it Popped,” for his work as the 
director for the Cylinder Digitization and Pre- 
servation Project, a free online “library” of the 
first commercially available recordings, which 
is run through the Donald C. Davidson Library 
at the University of California, Santa Barbara. 
The project, begun last November, now com- 
prises more than 6,000 phonograph cylinders 
converted to downloadable MP3’s, WAV files, 
and streaming audio. The diverse collection 
includes recordings ranging from opera arias to 
comic monologues to ragtime ditties. © Adam 
Shannon writes: “| completed five months at 
the fire academy and am hitting the field as a 
probie firefighter in Northern Virginia.” E: 
ashannon@pwegov.edu. @ Neil Tangri writes: 
“We werent in Oberlin for Reunion Week- 
end because we were 
having our own reunion 

at 12,000 feet in the 
Indian Himalaya! Hope 
you all had a good time ... 
we certainly did!” Pictured 


are Sara Harris 91, Rika 


Kawai 91, and Neil. 


Nonkuli Dladla was featured in the New York 
Daily News in June for her work examining obe- 
sity, diabetes, and cardiovascular disease among 
Caribbean-born women in the U.S. As a first- 
year fellow in a program supported by the 
Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality 
at New York-Presbyterian Hospital, Nonkuli 
interviews women at the Flatbush YMCA in 
Brooklyn, which is home to the largest com- 
munity of Caribbean immigrants in the city. 
She’s hoping to see how lifestyle and culture 
affect people's eating habits and overall health. 
In the article, she credits former Oberlin pro- 
fessor James Morris for persuading her to pur- 


sue medicine as a career. © Scott Guelich, 
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who “finally decided what he wants to be when 
he grows up,” started medical school with the 
Brown/Dartmouth combined program this fall. 


E: scott@guelich.net. © Luke Housner was the 


music director, coach, and performance pianist 
for the Academy of Vocal Arts (AVA) produc- 
tion of Wagner's Das Rheingold in March. He 
and his wife, Carmelita Chu Housner '94, and 
their two children then visited family and 
friends in Hong Kong for a month, followed by 
a two-month visit to Portland, Ore., where Luke 
served as assistant conductor, chorus master, 
coach, and harpsichordist for the Portland 
Opera's performance of Don Giovanni. He 
spent the summer coaching at the Central City 
Opera Festival in Colorado. His son, Simon, is 
busy with piano and cello, while his daughter, 
Faustina, is studying violin. The family lives in 
Cherry Hill, N.J. E: 40fingers@verizon.net. ¢ 
Michael Rose and Miriam Sicherman will 
live in Kerala, India, during the 2006-07 school 
year, where Michael, a pianist and composer who 
won a Fulbright grant, will study traditional 
theater and percussion at the Kalamandalam, 
Kerala’s school for the performing arts. Miriam, 
an elementary school teacher, plans to do vol- 
unteer work and relax. © The wedding of Joshua 
Wachs and Molly Levinson was featured in 
the New York Times wedding section following 
their July wedding at a ranch in Moran, Wyo. 
The former COO of the Democratic National 
Committee in Washington, Josh is vice presi- 
dent for community relations for the National 
Basketball Association in New York. Molly is 


the acting political director of CNN. 


Nathan Carlson writes: “In July | married my 


girlfriend of five years, Anna Clarke, outside 
beautiful Bellingham, Wash. I finally defended 
my dissertation in mathematics in June and will 
begin a postdoctoral position at the University of 
Arizona this fall.” E: ncarlson@world.oberlin.edu. 


* George Chapman writes: “After leaving my 


position as group director of program manage- 
ment at (formerly) Siebel Systems, I’m now in 
Hong Kong, traveling Asia, getting married, and 
starting a new phase of existence.” © Jennifer 
Sable launched a corporate and personal fit- 
ness training company, JBS Fitness, Inc., which 
“provides group and individual fitness training 
in areas such as Pilates, yoga, and muscle con- 
ditioning to « orporations and individuals in the 


IC metro area. I'm really excited to start this 


line of work and help people improve their 
quality of life through fitness.” W: jbsfitnessine 
@yahoo.com. ® The wedding of William Scher 
to Gina-Louise Sciarra was featured in the New 
York Times wedding section following their June 
wedding at Woolman Hill, a Quaker retreat in 
Deerfield, Mass. Bill writes the blog www. 
liberaloasis.com and is a weekly commentator 
on an Air America talk show, The Majority 
Report. Gina-Louise is a research assistant 
studying engineering education in a_ project 


financed by the National Science Foundation. 


Nena Davis and Andrew 
4 Henckler welcomed their 
second daughter, Lorelai 
Henckler-Davis, in June. 
Nena continues to run her 
career counseling business 
part time from home, while 
Andrew works as an analyst 
for a hedge fund, having recently received the 
designation of chartered financial analyst (CFA). 
The couple celebrates their 10th wedding anni- 
versary in October. ¢ Christopher and Christina 
Kelly LeCluyse moved in 
July from Austin, Texas, 
to Salt Lake City, where 
Christopher is a new assis- 
tant professor of English 
and director of the writing 


center at Westminster 


LeCluyse 


College; he also hopes to 
keep singing. Christina hopes to continue 
working as a licensed clinical social worker. “If 
youre an Obie in Zion, let us know!” they write. 


E: clecluyse@westminstercollege.edu. 


April Clayton was featured in the Deseret Morn- 
ing News for her summer stint teaching flute in 
France at the Ecole Normale de Musique de 
Paris. There, she taught private students and 
coached groups of instrumentalists in chamber 
music. She accompanied four students from 
Brigham Young University, where she will be the 
youngest professor to be reviewed for tenure. 
At age 21, she was the youngest student to have 


ever been admitted to the doctor of musical 


arts program at Juilliard. ¢ Margaret “Maggie” 
Juliano is a new associate at the law oltices of 


Connolly Bove Lodge & Hutz LLP. She prac- 


Journal. She resides in Media, Pa. E: 


join 


tices in commercial bankruptcy, reorganization, 
creditor rights, and commercial litigation. She 
received her JD with honors from Emory Uni- 
versity School of Law, where she was editor-in- 
chief of the Emory Bankruptcy Developments 


mjuliano 


@cblh.com. Mary “Beth” Stevens married 
Francisco Garcia June 5, 
2005. Obies in attendance 
Rosie Behr 


Kathryn Chadman 94. The 


were and 
couple works together at a 
software company in Boston. 


E: onyxpected@yahoo.com. 


Stevens 


e Natasha _ Sugiyama's 
marriage to Gregory Carter was recognized in 
the New York Times in July. Both are doctoral 
candidates at the University of Texas, Austin— 
she in government and he in American studies. 
Both are also assistant instructors in their 
respective fields. © Nick Wauters’ television 
series, Ryan’ Life, will debut in 2007 on here!, 
a new “premium gay television network.” 
GayWired.com wrote that the show features 
Emmy Award-winning actress Rue McClanahan, 
known for her work in Golden Girls, and fol- 
lows the main character Ryan as he comes of 
age and deals with “coming out.” Nick previ- 
ously worked as an assistant to sitcom director 
James Burrows ‘62. He has also worked as an 
editor/producer for series such as HGTV’s 
Weekend Warriors and House Hunters. He most 
recently penned an episode of NBC’s Medium. 
¢ Tom Zitrides earned a master’s degree in 
Pacific international affairs at UC-San Diego in 
June, where he focused on international devel- 
opment in Latin America. “My professional 
interests include micro-enterprise and project 
sustainability analysis. Regionally, I've devel- 
oped a passion for Nicaragua, and I’m current- 
ly pursuing opportunities there,” Tom writes. “| 
look forward to hearing from anyone in the 
Oberlin community who has been involved in 


such endeavors.” E: tqzeagles@yahoo.com. 


Percussionist Greg Akagi won an audition with 
the Kennedy Center Opera House Orchestra 
and the Washington National Opera Orchestra. 


* Geoffrey Goldman left Winston Staffing to 


outside 
“At Lhe Office” pro 


gram. He also teaches private drum lessons in 


FreshDirect, where he is an 
account manager for its 


New York City. He writes: “I might speak at 
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Oberlin to current and former students on ‘how 
to find work after graduation. Any Obies are 
welcome to contact me.” W: www.geolfieg.com. 
E: geottieg@yahoo.com. e Naomi Patterson 
Heitz and Matt Heitz ‘96 
welcomed son Wesley Karl 
Heitz on March 15, 2005. 
Wes keeps Naomi busy as 
she takes time off from her 
massage therapy practice, 


and Matt writes software for 


IBM. They live in Carrboro, 
N.C. E: mnheitz@yahoo.com. ¢ Caroline 
Sorgen Kaye and Joshua Kaye write: “We 
have spawned a baby girl, 
Isadora, born March 29. 
The little tyke has already 
Last 


Theorem. No, just kidding. 


proved Fermat's 
She’s still not sure whether 
the ceiling fan constitutes 
a third parent.’ © Susanna 
Kittredge had several poems featured in Bay 
Poetics, an anthology of current San Francisco 
Bay area poets, recently out from Faux Press. 
She is finishing her MFA in creative writing at 
San Francisco State University and works as 
an office manager at an architectural firm. W: 
www.ecstaticmonkey.com/susanna_kittredge.htm. 
* Lisa Hahn Kontuly married Jon Kontuly in 
Coral Gables, Fla., in April. Obies in atten- 
dance included Gracie Cox, Cathy Hong, 
and Lauren Meyers, plus Dan Burt and Doug 
Choi, both 96. Lisa works at Sotheby's, and 
Jon at SHoP Architects, both in New York City. 
They live in the Carroll Gardens section of 
Brooklyn. ¢ Jen Liu’s 4-channel video piece, 
Infinite Jam, was presented in a three-person 
exhibition at the Lizabeth Oliveria Gallery in 
Los Angeles last spring. Based on her current 
body of work, The Brethren of the Stone, or, 
The Stoners, her work has been featured in the 
LA Times, Art Forum, Art Review, and Flash Art 
magazines. This year she participated in the 
group exhibitions Upstate in New York City and 
Trial Balloons in Castilla y Le6n, Spain. ¢ “Thanks 
to my knowledge of topics like “Names of the 
Jackson 5, 1 didn’t make a complete fool of 
myself,” writes Hanna Miller, of her Jeopardy! 
appearance over the summer. “The toughest part 
of being on Jeopardy! was settling on an occu- 
pation to be announced along with my name.” 
Hanna, who lives in Asheville, N.C., is juggling 
managing a lieutenant governor candidates cam- 


paign, writing for an alternative newsweekly, 
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and coordinating culinary tours for the Southern 


Foodways Alliance. “I finally introduced myself 


to Alex Trebek as a culinary historian, a claim 
bolstered by my work for SFA and two articles 
published this spring: an academic article on 
the relationship between Jews and Chinese food 
in the Journal of Popular Culture and a story on 
how pizza became everyone's favorite food in 
\merican Heritage Magazine. (Alex apparently 
wasnt impressed: he focused instead on my 
work as a fitness instructor.)” Hanna married 
Kenny Raskin August 19 and says she'd love to 
hear from alumni passing through western 
North Carolina. E: hannarmiller@hotmail.com. 
¢ Tanner Mullen is pursuing a PhD at 
Columbia University’s department of biologi- 
cal sciences after seven years with a start-up 


biotech company. E: mullenasdf@yahoo.com. 


Katherine Higgins was ordained as a Minister 


of Word and Sacrament in the Presbyterian 


Church in April, after having received her 
MDiv at Union Theological Seminary in New 


York in 2003. She is currently a chaplain resi- 


dent at Carolinas Medical Center in 


Charlotte, N.C. E: kakihiggins@gmail.com. ¢ 


Nicole James, a doctora 


candidate in sociology in 


the College of Liberal Arts 
and Human Sciences at 
Virginia lech, was named 
2006 Graduate Woman of 
the Year. She was recog- 
nized for her exceptional 
academic and teaching record; her involvement 
in professional organizations, campus activities, 
and the graduate community; and her research 
and commitment to diversity. A Minority Fellow- 
ship Program Fellow (sponsored by the National 


Institute of Mental Health), Nicole studies 


mental health issues with regard to race, eth- 


nicity, class, and gender. © Guy Mendilows 


band, Mendilusian Wine, released a new CD 
May 13, available through “just about all” Inter- 
net music retailers. After signing with a new 
booking agent, the band spent the summer 
playing at festivals and concerts. ® [rumpeter 
Farnell Newton was featured in the Portland 


Tribune for the release of Sense of Direction, 


a jazz CD by the Farnell Newton-Marcus 
Reynolds Quintet: “Newton has irons in so 
many musical fires, there’s no telling where his 


oreatest success will come from. Hes plugged 
oO 


into genres as varied as gospel, klezmer, and 
salsa.” Farnell also works with soul singer Liv 
Warfield and hip-hop acts Lightheaded and 
Lifesavas. He lives in Portland, Ore., with his 
wife, Ikeya Hillman ’00, and their two daugh- 
ters. ® Josh Ritter released a new album, The 
\nimal Years, on the V2 Music label, which is 
known for producing both Moby and the 
White Stripes. He previously self-released 
the CDs The Golden Age of Radio (2002) and 
Hello Starling (2003). Josh was featured on 
www.sfgate.com, where he was compared with 
Bruce Springsteen and The Band. Paste maga- 
zine recently listed him as one of the 100 Best 


Living Songwriters. 


2000 


Aisha Cousins completed an artist-in-resi- 


dency program at the John Mercer Langston 


House in Oberlin, once 
home to the United States’ 
first black elected official. 
The residency commissions 
artists to create work that 
explores Langston’s legacy. 


Aisha lives in Brooklyn, 


Cousins 


N.Y., where she splits her 
time between teaching workshops and mural 
painting. E: Aisha.Cousins@hotmail.com. W: 
www.myspace.com/aishacousins. ® Mike Kranz, 
an interactive designer at Taylor Design in 
Stamford, Conn., received an award of excel- 
lence at the 2006 Connecticut Art Director's 
Club awards show for his work on the Lease 
Valuation International web site. The company 
racked up seven awards at the show, including 
silver awards for the MasterCard International 
Capabilities brochure, the Keep America Beauti- 
ful annual report, and the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart School viewbook. E: makabeing 


@hotmail.com. @ Kevin McShane took his 


comic strip loupydoops straight from the pages 
of the Oberlin Review to Los Angeles, where 
he received funding from a publishing compa- 
ny to land a regular spot in a bimonthly comic 
book sold worldwide. In an article in the Eyria 
Chronicle-lelegram he says, “Uhe flavor of my 
comic book would not be the same had | not 
spent the time that | had in Oberlin. Being in 
Ohio versus being in Los Angeles is night and 
day. Oberlin is filled with good, hearty, honest 
people, while Los \ngeles is filled with dis- 
honest dirtbags. I ac knowledge the fact that 


‘Toupydoops came from Oberlin to give him the 
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Midwest good personality.” ¢ Pianist Spencer 
Myer was named the Christel DeHaan Classical 
Fellow at the Classical Fellowships Awards Gala 
Finals in Indianapolis. He received an American 
Pianists Association Fellowship, which includes 
a cash award, publicity, career assistance, and 
performances at national and international ven- 
ues. He was also the fourth-prize winner of the 
2005 Cleveland International Piano Competi- 
tion. © Beth Kontrabecki Walters and her 
husband, Steven, welcomed their first child, 
Steven Jr., on November 9, 2005. The baby 
“came into the world just 
hours after Steven Sr. won 
his first political campaign” 
as supervisor of their town, 
says Beth. After serving as 
her husband's campaign 


manager and working two 


Walters 


years for a local newspaper, 
she is staying at home full time with her son. 
E: bmkontra@yahoo.com. 


2001 


Annie Lee Moffett was featured in the St. 
Petersburg Times in April for her starring role 
in the play Crowns, an American Stage in 
the Park Production at Demens Landing in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


2002 


Joseph Andriano and Rebecca Castellano 
(finally! )” tied the knot last September 22. Joe 
graduated from Vermont Law School in May 
with a JD and general practice certificate, and 
after passing the bar exam, made it through the 
red tape and was admitted to the Vermont bar 
in March. * Joshua Hartshorne married 
Helen Fu in Seattle last December. Obies in 
attendance included Thomas Jeanne, Scott 
Trimmer, and Josh’s uncle, Richard Hartshorne 
66. Josh spent the last several years in Siberia, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Spain, where he 
studied languages, wrote freelance, and worked 
for environmental organizations. The couple is 
settling into Boston this fall. © Marcie Swartz, 
a singer/songwriter, released several singles 
this past summer: Radio Station by the ‘Touch, 
released through the International Dance Label 
from Robbins Entertainment; Blanket of White 
by Yamin, featuring Marcie through Abora 
Recordings; and Paradise-Magic Island by 


DeepBlue Records. W: www.webmarcie.com. 


¢ DeMonta Whiting and a slew of other 
Oberlin musicians, including Emile Bokaer 
and Kassa Overall 05; Andrew Conklin and 
Baraka Noel ‘06; Jovan Campbell and 
Crispen Masunda ‘07; and Amanda Caggiano 
‘09, contributed to the CD Welcome to 
Oberlin: The Mixtape. Vol. 1. DeMonta mixed 
and arranged the songs, which range from rap 


to folk, under the label New World Recordz. 


Brea _Weil-Hearon and Matt Carlson ‘04 
were married in July. They live in Bloomington, 
Ind., where Matt is working toward a PhD in 
philosophy and Brea is trustee and chair of her 


brainchild, The Heart Project, which she cre- 


ated 10 years after the death of her mother of 


a heart attack. The project grew from an idea to 
sell her mother’s and other donated jewelry to 
raise money for the American Heart Associa- 
tion. Brea, a fund development director for the 
Women's Heart Foundation, hopes that with local 
press, such as an article in the Bloomington 
Herald-Times, her Heart Project will become an 
annual fundraising event at which jewelry can be 
donated and sold to raise money for the Women’s 
Heart Foundation, and to educate women and 
health care professionals about heart disease 
in women. ® Francesca Peterson is co-direc- 
tor of Illuminating Nations Through Offering 
an Opportunity (INTO). She and co-director 
Malisha Richardson met with a woman from 
Durban, South Africa, in May to secure the 
success of a project working with Zulu women 
and families affected by the AIDS epidemic. ¢ 
Yoav Tal joined the class of 2010 at the Ben- 
Gurion University of the Negev Faculty of Health 
Sciences Medical School for International 
Health. He previously worked as a program 
development assistant with CHF International, 
a large NGO for which he helped design a food 
security program in rural Ethiopia. He also 
worked as an emergency medical technician 
with the Wheaton Volunteer Rescue Squad in 
suburban Maryland. ¢ Matt Vella spent a year 
Week's 


European bureau. He now works at the maga- 


in Paris as an intern at Business 
zine’s headquarters in New York as a reporter 
covering autos, “so if you're in the Big Apple, let 


me know!” he writes. E: mattvella @mac.com. 


Ishmael Beah’s book, A Long Way Gone: 


Memoirs of a Boy Soldier, about his experiences 
erowing up during the civil war in Sierra 
Leone, will be published by Farrar Straus & 
Giroux in March 2007. Ishmael was able to 
return home to Sierra Leone after a decade, 
and went with a film crew to shoot BLING, a 
documentary that aims to inform the U.S. hip- 
hop community about the impact of trading 
conflict diamonds. Reggaeton artist Tego 
Calderon, Raekwon from the Wu Tang Clan, 
and Paul Wall visited Sierra Leone and were 
able to witness the effects of the civil war that 
was prolonged by the trade in “blood dia- 
monds.” @ Eli Smith co-hosts Down Home 
iadio, a new program devoted to “traditional 
folk music and progressive politics.” The show 
began in June on Air America Radio, which 
is accessible at www.AirAmericaRadio.com. 
His co-host is 90-year-old ethnomusicologist 
Henrietta Yurchenco, the first person to put 
Pete Seeger on the air. Smith, who also co- 
founded Oberlin’s jug band, Jug Free America, 
divulges, “folk music is America’s cultural pub- 


lic secret.” www.DownHomeRadioShow.com. 


2005 


Elizabeth Knight and former Oberlin parent 


Nancy Stark Smith met at a family gathering in 
Pennsylvania. © Wilson Skinner was quot- 
ed in a front-page article in the Burlington 
Free Press titled “Experts Explore Sanctuary 
City Concept.” A representative of Immigrant 
Rights Vermont, Wilson spoke on a panel that 
explored the benefits of Burlington’s possible 
adoption of a sanctuary city resolution that 
would welcome immigrants, provide equal 
access to city services, and offer protection 


from racial profiling. 


2006 


David Minnix is CEO of his company, 
Jinglehorse LLC, which custom builds an eco- 
friendly PC known as the EcoSystem. He was 
featured on NorthJersey.com as saying, “The 
EcoSystem hardware is available to the Do-It- 
Yourself crowd, but no one, to our knowledge, 
has put this technology together and offered it 
to consumers.” The environmentally friendly 
EcoSystem uses 75 percent less power than 
the typical PC and was nominated for the 
2007 Well-Tech Award. Buyers can build their 
own computers online and even customize the 


case with art. W: www jinglehorse.net. 


FACULTY 
Benjamin “Stocky” Collins, Oberlin soccer 


and lacrosse coach from 1949 to 1951, died 


March 1. With homes in Hingham, Mass., and 
Bridgeton, Maine, he co-owned a real estate 
firm, continued to train young athletes, and 
sailed in regattas throughout New England. 


He is survived by his wife and four children. 


Dr. Robert Weinstock taught physics at 
Oberlin for 50 years, retiring with emeritus 
status in 1983 but continuing to teach without 
compensation until 1990. He was renowned 
for his work investigating Newton's “Principia,” 
identifying errors in Newton's explanation of 
universal gravitation. An advocate of a thorough 
liberal arts education, Dr. Weinstock enjoyed 
classical music concerts at the Conservatory 
and taught several courses about novelists 
Charles Dickens and Evelyn Waugh. He died 
May 16 at Kendal at Oberlin, leaving his wife 


of 56 years, Elizabeth, and their two children. 


1930 

Elizabeth Delaplane Houck, a lifelong 
artist and painter, taught art at North Central 
College in Naperville, Il, and at Shortridge 
High School in Indianapolis. In spite of the 
Alzheimer’s disease that threatened her ability 
to work, she continued to paint and won an 
award from the Greater Indiana Chapter 
Alzheimer's Association for a 1999 painting 
titled Water Can. Mrs. Houck died January 6, 


leaving two children and five grandchildren. 


935 


Dr. Walter W. Ristow, MA, a leader in the 


fields of map librarianship and cartography, was 


4 wartime map analyst with the Military Intelli- 
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gence Service, chief of the map division at the 


as Ce wa ; 
New York Public Library, and chief emeritus of 


the Geography and Map Division at the Library of 


Congress. He was co-founder of the Washington 
Map Society; a researcher of historical cartog- 
raphy; and a fervent believer that people should 
have easy, and often free, access to maps as a 
way to dream about and explore their surround- 
ings. Dr. Ristow died April 3 in Mitchellville, Md., 


leaving three sons and three grandchildren. 


1934 

Dorothy Wells Annett, a former library assis- 
tant at Bates College, was active in the art and 
Wednesday Morning clubs in Auburn, Maine. 
A theater enthusiast and board member of the 
Maine Acting Company, she was also steadfast 
in her interest of local and global politics and 
enjoyed reading and travel. Mrs. Annett died 
May 30, 2005, leaving her husband, John, of 64 
years, two daughters, three grandchildren, and 


several great-grandchildren. 


Newel “Nick” Pottorf led a life characterized 
by inventiveness and curiosity. Raised on a farm 
in Ohio, he earned his degree in physics and 
joined a seismic crew for Western Geophysical, 
later earning his law degree and beginning a 40- 
year Career as a patent attorney at BP Amoco in 
Tulsa, Okla. A lifelong passion for astronomy 
was fostered by his involvement with the 
Astronomy Club of Tulsa for 40 years and his 
building telescopes sporting hand-ground lens- 
es and mirrors, including one able to view sun 
spots. In the early 1990s, he helped to build 
the Ronald McDonald Observatory in Mounds, 
Okla., now used as a teaching facility for area 
youth. Mr. Pottorf died March 8, leaving three 
children, Fred Pottorf ‘68, 


Cleaver ‘60, and Jean Pottorf Curtis ‘63; six 


Elinor 


grandchildren; and six great-grandchildren. His 


wife, Mary Harvey Pottorf, died in 2000. 


1937 


Frances Unkefer Anderson, a long-time advo- 


cate for social justice, peace, and education, 
was a founder of the Cleveland Community 
United Head Start program in 1956 and served 
as its family service coordinator for 16 years. 
She was active in the Cleveland civil rights 
movement and chaired the local chapter of the 
anti-war group Clergy and Laity Concerned. In 
1981. she and her husband retired to Windsor, 
Ohio, where she worked for the Ashtabula 


County Head Start and volunteered at a battered 


Pottorf 


women's shelter. A music lover and gardener, 
she enjoyed spending time outdoors and travel- 
ing the world. Mrs. Anderson died at home 
on May 9, leaving three children, including 


William Anderson ‘67, and a grandson. 


£39 


Barbara Wing Scott lived in Bethesda, Md., 
and Washington, DC, where she sang in choral 
groups and enjoyed gardening. She was a church 
organist in New York and for the British Trans- 
port Authority during World War I] before mar- 
rying and moving to Maryland. She died April 8 
in Minneapolis, Minn., leaving two daughters 


and a brother. 


1940 
Douglas M. Deppe died September 25, 2005, 
at the age of 87, leaving his wife, Marjorie, and 


his children. 


Hugh M. Stuart, a lifelong musician and edu- 
cator, taught instrumental music in Maryland 
and New Jersey schools for 33 years. His 170 
published compositions have been performed 
through the U.S. and in Great Britain, Japan, 
Australia, and throughout Europe, and he taught 
as a clinician in 45 states. Mr. Stuart died January 


31, leaving his wife, Barbara, of 61 years. 


as 


Dr. Edward K. Atkinson attended medical 
school at the University of Pennsylvania and 
entered active duty with the Marine Corps, 
eventually becoming chief of anesthesiology 
at the Camp Pendleton Naval Hospital in 
California. He returned to civilian life in 1953, 
where he began a family and founded and 
directed the department of anesthesiology at 
Greenville Hospital in Pennsylvania. He prac- 
ticed in Drexel Hill and Hazelton, Pa., before 
retiring to Berea, Ky., and establishing a private 
medical practice involving chelation therapy. 
Dr. Atkinson died December 5, 2005, leaving two 
children and a sister, Sarah Atkinson Snyder ‘41. 
Rev. Charles Bright, a United Methodist min- 
ister, served congregations in six Cleveland-area 


suburbs and did administrative social work for 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 
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tosses 


the Cuyahoga County Welfare Department and 
Western Reserve Area Agency on Aging. In 1964, 
as chair of the Greater Cleveland Interchurch 
Council's Council on Religion and Race, he was 
criticized by some people for promoting racial 
integration in the suburbs. After retiring from 
social work, Rev. Bright continued to preach 
occasionally and helped initiate Operation 
Second Chance, a program that helped prosti- 
tutes leave the street for other employment. 
Rev. Bright died April 20 at age 90, leaving two 


daughters, a granddaughter, and two sisters. 


Margaret Wagner Hartley raised her family 


in New York, where they restored homes and 
entertained students at the State Teachers 
College at Albany. She tutored young readers in 
a local elementary school and later on the 
island of Tortola, while also organizing support 
for school bond issues and serving as board 
president of the American School. Active in the 
League of Women Voters during the McCarthy 
Era, she had a passion for the system of checks 
and balances, which led her to follow 
Congressional hearings. Mrs. Hartley died 
April 8, 2004, in Cockeysville, Md., leaving 


three children and seven grandchildren. 


Dr. Lowell W. Lapham, who had a long and 
distinguished career in neuroscience, was a 
professor of neuropathology at the University of 
Rochester from 1964 to 1992. In retirement, 
he worked on neuropathologic studies with the 
Republic of Seychelles and the Seychelles Child 
Development Study. His contributions to the 
field were substantial: he published original stud- 
ies in major journals, trained leaders in the field 
of neuropathology, and received several merito- 
rious awards and fellowships. In 1993 he moved 
to Kendal at Oberlin and traveled extensively to 
such destinations as China, Papua New Guinea, 
and Fuji. He died February 8, leaving his four 
children, including Steven Lapham '78, ex-wife 


Miriam Lapham '44, and four grandchildren. 


1944 


Elizabeth Lane Hodgen and her husband, 


John Hodgen ’46, lived in Barre, Mass., where 
Elizabeth was a 30-year elementary school 
teacher and an advocate for programming for 
gifted and talented students. She was a mem- 
ber of Delta Kappa Gamma honorary society 
and the Barre Player Club, where she shared 
her talent as a director and performer. After 


moving to North Port, Fla., in 1997, she became 
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active in her church and with a youth reading 
program. Mrs. Hodgen died April 14, leaving two 
daughters, three grandchildren, and two sisters, 


including twin sister Virginia Lane O'Rourke ‘44. 


Elizabeth Hribal Spangler, a soprano soloist 
in the Oberlin Conservatory Choir, remained a 
lifelong musician and music educator. Most 
notably, she helped organize the music program 
in the Giles County (Va.) public schools, where 
she taught for 19 years. Earlier in her career, 
following graduate work at Case Western Reserve 
University and the University of Virginia, she 
taught at two colleges and at the American 
School in Cali, Colombia. A public and private 
instructor of voice, piano, organ, and many 


church choirs, she also served as district presi- 


dent and state chair of the Woman's Club of 


Virginia. Mrs. Spangler died May 17 in 
Pearisburg, Va., leaving her husband, Marion, 


two sons, two grandsons, and a sister. 


1946 

Arthur Sheldon Friedman earned _nation- 
wide recognition as a 50-year civil trial lawyer 
in New York. With a law degree from Harvard, 
he was a partner in the firm of Gallup, Climenko 
and Gould, later co-founding Friedman, Wang 
and Bleiberg, which in 2004 merged with Foley 
and Lardner. An active Oberlin volunteer, Mr. 
Friedman was a class agent, class president, 
and gift committee member. He died March 28 
at age 79, leaving his wife, Betty “Bess” Lucas 
Friedman ‘49, son William “Ned” Friedman ’81, 
daughter Susan Friedman ’84, brother Robert 


Friedman "52, and two grandchildren. 


a7 


Dean E. Bair was a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps during WWII and the Korean 
War. In Moorestown, N.J., he worked for the 
Campbell Soup Company for 35 years, later 
moving to New London, N.H., with his second 
wife, Sandra Fajans. He died March 31 at age 
82, leaving Sandra, two sons, brother Robert 


Fresno ‘50, and three granddaughters. 


1948 


Dorothy Schrum Hores, a teacher, schoo! 


counselor, and director of planning and evalua- 
tion for a Colorado school district, had a life- 
long interest in improving the quality of 
American education. Politically active through- 
out her life, she married and raised her chil- 


dren in the Denver area, where she worked in 


the Littleton and St. Vrain Valley schools. Mrs. 


Hores retired to Sedona, Ariz., in 1996 and 
became a well-known activist for local water 
management issues; a section of the Kiwanis 
Park in the Village of Oak Creek is named in her 
honor. A strong supporter of the Sedona Film 
Festival, she was also active with the League of 
Women Voters and the Big Park Coordinating 
Council. Mrs. Hores died April 15 in Oak 


Creek, Colo., leaving a daughter and two sons. 


William R. Perlik, a longtime former Oberlin 
College Trustee and founding partner of the 
Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering law firm, died 
June 2 in Arlington, Va. With a degree from 
Yale Law School, he was a partner with the firm 
until retiring in 1991; he then served as of coun- 
sel until 2004. His practice focused on com- 
mercial and contract law, and he later devel- 
oped a specialty in mediation and arbitration. 
Known for his work in advancing public school 
integration in Virginia in the 1950s and 1960s, 
Mr. Perlik was named Fairfax Citizen of the 
Year in 1961 by the old Washington Evening 
Star. He served on the Fairfax School Board 
from 1964 to 1971, including a term as chair- 
man, and was president of the Virginia School 
He joined the 
Oberlin Board of ‘Trustees in 1978, serving as 
board chair from 1993 to 2000. Mr. Perlik cre- 


ated a course in practical law and jurisprudence 


Boards Association in 1972. 


at Oberlin and taught the Saturday morning 
class for more than 20 years. In 1955, he and 
his wife, Annabel Shanklin Perlik '49, became 
founding members of the Unitarian Universa- 
list Congregation of Fairfax. There, they found- 
ed the Music From Oberlin at Oakton series, 
which brings music students from the Oberlin 
Conservatory to perform free concerts. Mr. Perlik 
also enjoyed reading, gardening, traveling, and 
family celebrations. He leaves his wife of 56 years, 


a son, a daughter, a brother, and a grandson. 
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David T. Plank, MM, a published composer, 


taught in the Medina and Rittman school sys- 


tems in Ohio and at Beuna Vista College in 
1953, he Martha 


Hartzler, built a Howard Johnson's Restaurant 


lowa. In and his wife, 
near Wooster, Ohio, which was named fran- 
chise of the year in 1982. Mr. Plank was a 
member of the Smithville Ruritan Club, the 
Clinton Community Band, and Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia Fraternity. He died January | at age 


85, leaving a daughter and sister, 
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Lenore “Lenny” Hungerford Gallagher 
worked at Dale Music Company for 20 years 
after a career as a musician and music teacher 
at Prince George's County Public Schools in 
Maryland. She started the instrumental music 
program at DuVal High School in 1962 and 
developed it into one of the region's best pro- 
grams. She was invited to lead the U.S. Navy 
Band when one of her students performed a 
solo with the musicians. A child prodigy on the 
tumpet, she earned a trumpet performance 
degree at the Conservatory and spent many 
years teaching. Known as a “walking encyclo- 
pedia of sheet music,” she was called upon by 
school and military band leaders around the 
country. Mrs. Gallagher died June 28 in Silver 


Spring, Md., leaving her husband, Charles. 


Wallace Knight Seaton earned a master’s 


degree at the University of Toronto and studied 
at the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
where he met and married Jean Quickenden. 
Mr. Seaton taught and studied toward a PhD 
in the San Francisco Bay area and at Southern 
Oregon College. He and his wife then moved to 
Saskatchewan, Canada, until retiring to Gabriola 
Island, British Columbia. Mr. Wallace died Dec- 
ember 26, 2005, leaving his wife and children. 


I95 I 

Henry Ruldolph Meyer served in the U.S. 
Air Force on continuous active duty at bases in 
Texas, Wyoming, Illinois, New York, Georgia, 
Okinawa, Turkey, and Thailand, earning such 
decorations as the Bronze Star and Meritorious 
Service and Air Force Commendation medals. 
After retiring from the armed services, Mr. 
Meyer was a bookkeeper at several San Angelo, 
Texas, businesses, including Mitsubishi Air- 
craft International; he also sang in his church 
choir and was a lifetime member of the VFW. 
He died June 5, leaving his wife, Mildred, a 
stepson, a sister, brother John K. Meyer ‘48, 


and a granddaughter. 


1952 

Dr. Norman Gary Lane, as a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Kansas, traveled on a 
Fulbright Fellow ship to Tasmania. He served on 
the faculty at UCLA from 1959 to 1973, special- 
izing in the paleontology of crinoids, and spent 
a year in Ireland supported by a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship. At Indiana University for 22 years, he taught 


and chaired the geology department, retiring in 
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1995. He was awarded the Raymond C. Moore 
Medal from the Society of Sedimentary Geology 
in 1995 and published more than 100 papers 
and two books. In retirement, he continued his 
research, making trips to China to collect crinoids 
and always ready to hunt for fossils or look at 
old gravestones. Dr. Lane died January 14 in 
Bloomington, Ind., leaving his wife, Mary, of 47 
years, three children, a sister, and three grand- 


children. 


Boot 


Richard Erickson died March 12 after a two- 


year struggle with Lou Gehrig's Disease. He is 
survived by his wife, Katharine Erickson '54, 


three sons, and four grandchildren. 


1956 
James Carter died March 18 in Portland, 
Maine, of complications from emphysema. 


Among the survivors is his brother, Stephen. 


Mary “Beth” Elizabeth Frost Conant briefly 
taught visual arts in the Bayshore, Long Island, 
schools before marrying Eaton Conant in 1957. 
In Eugene, Ore., she earned a degree in account- 
ing and was a dedicated art teacher, devoted to 
advancing educational opportunities and quality. 
She enjoyed the arts, knitting, hiking, volunteer- 
ing in her community, and caring for her four 
children. Mrs. Conant died March 15, leaving 
her husband and children, sister Ada Fay 
Frost-Muni °48, brother Jack Frost '49, and 


three grandchildren. 


Rev. Lindsay Mahilrajan Dudley pastored 


churches in the Ohio towns of Dayton, Houston, 


and Troy, as well as in Warden, Wash; he also 
volunteered as the chaplain to area hospitals 
and as a longtime director of the United Church 
Board for World Ministries. Rev. Dudley died 
September 27, 2005, in the Dayton area, leav- 
ing his wife, Jeevo, a son, two daughters, and 


six grandchildren. 


1957 


Dr. Norwood “Wood 
PhD from the University of Wisconsin, taught 


Spanish and Portuguese at Vanderbilt Univer- 


” Andrews, |r., witha 


sity and then at Texas Tech University for 30 
vears, where he chaired the classical and romance 
languages department. Dr. Andrews was vee 
ored by the government of Brazil for organizing 
the training of high-school Portuguese-language 


teachers, and he was the author of two books, 


The Case Against Camoes and Melville's Camoes. 
He married his wife, Bonnie Highsmith, in 2004 
and settled in Kerriville, Texas, where he enjoyed 
gardening, photographing flowers, antiquing, 
and all things nautical. Dr. Andrews died 
April 22, 2005, of leukemia, leaving his wife, a 


son, a daughter, and two stepsons. 


1960 

Dr. Woodrow Malcolm Donovan, a noted 
psychiatrist and psychoanalyst, earned his med- 
ical degree at Wayne State University and com- 
pleted training as a psychoanalyst at the San 
Francisco Psychoanalytic Institute, where he 
later taught classes. He was a psychiatrist in 
the U.S. Navy during the Vietnam War, a psy- 
chiatric consultant in San Francisco, and for 
27 years, the chief psychiatric consultant at St. 
Vincent's School for Boys in California while 
also maintaining two private practices. He 
served as president of the Institute for Psycho- 
analytic Studies and took a special interest in 
cinema and psychoanalysis, serving as an 18- 
year member of the San Francisco Film Study 
Group. He was also interested in political the- 
ory and social justice, travel, and Irish history and 
culture. Dr. Donovan died March 31 in Mill 
Valley, Calif., leaving his wife, Kathryn Hughes; 
a daughter; four grandchildren; a brother, James 
Donovan ‘61; and two sisters. Memorial con- 
tributions may be made to the Woodrow M. 
Donovan, MD, Memorial Fund, Oberlin College 
Office of Development, 50 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, Ohio, 44074, for the purpose of 


endowing a scholarship. 


1962 

Susan Mechem Rauscher died May 12 after 
a lengthy battle with brain cancer. She lived in 
Dallas and is survived by two sisters and a broth- 
er. Her husband, Daral Rauscher '62, died in 
March 2005. 


John Shank taught for 20 years at the Tuck 
Business School at Dartmouth College, where 
he served as the Noble Professor of Managerial 
Accounting and Management Control, a chair 
endowed by Sam Noble, head of Noble Oil 
Company, with Mr. Shank in mind. He retired 
in 2004, yet continued to write and teach in 
southern California. He died March 30, leav- 


ing his wife, Diane, and three children. 


1963 


Janet M. Glasgow earned a master’s degree at 


Kent State University and studied in Salzburg, 
\ustria, continuing her studies at the University 
of Wisconsin and the University of Minnesota, 
where she taught music. Living in Oakland Park, 
Fla., she worked in the sales department at 
Cruises, Inc. Mrs. Glasgow died May 19, leav- 


ing a brother and two sisters. 


1964 
\lolecular biologist Dr. Anita Bauer Roberts, 


a highly regarded cancer researcher whose work 


MET BILL PERLIK late in 1993, when I was a candidate in 
Oberlin’s presidential search and he was chair of the Board. | 
came to know Bill very well, in good part through many years of 


telephone conversations every Tuesday morning. We often talked on 


illuminated how cancer progresses and how 
wounds heel, was the 49th most-cited scientist 
in the world, and the third most-cited female 
scientist. As chief of the Laboratory of Cell 
Regulation and Carcinogenesis at the National 
Cancer Institute, she made pioneering observa- 
tions of a protein that has a role in blocking or 


stimulating cancers. Her work earned her the 


2005 Komen Foundation Brinker Award for 


Scientific Distinction and the 2005 Award for 


Excellence in Science Federation from the 
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Former Oberlin College Trustee 


other occasions too, of course, and we saw each 
other frequently, but those early morning con- 
versations were our way of making sure that 
there was good and regular communication 
between the Board chair and the president. It 
was the very rare Tuesday that we didn't talk. 
We talked about everything. The sheer num- 
ber and diversity of issues that confront a col- 
lege and its president makes for very stimulating 
and sometimes unusual conversations. Ours 
ranged widely over topics such as academic 
governance, board agendas, faculty salaries, the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict (and how it was play- 
ing out on campus), town-gown disputes, affir- 
mative action, labor relations, freedom of 
speech and expression, many and various kinds 
of creative and occasionally spectacular student 
misbehavior, the obligation of the College to its 
local community, budget troubles, tuition 


increases, financial aid, the financial contradic- 


\merican Societies for Experimental Biology. 
Diagnosed with gastric cancer two years ago, 
Dr. Roberts died May 26 in Bethesda, Md., 
leaving her husband, Robert, two sons, sister 


Dorrie Bauer Derge 65, and five grandchildren. 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 


WILLIAM R. PERLIK ’48 


Bill relished thinking and talking about all of these issues and 
many more. He was always quiet, equable, and modest. But no one 
could know him well and miss the fact that he was a man of brilliant 


and powerful intellect who could think, speak, and write more 


cogently and logically about most any matter 
than anyone I've known. Our Tuesday conver- 
sations were sometimes characterized by long 
silences. These disquieted me at first. But | 
came to realize that when Bill went silent, he 
was thinking, and it was always worth the wait 
to hear the results of his deliberations. One 
time I remember thanking him especially pro- 
fusely for the great advice and counsel he was 
giving me for free. He said, “Of course I give my 
counsel to you for free—you could never afford 
me otherwise.” 

As we came to know one another well, | real- 
ized that Bill was far more than a really smart 
person. He was also the wisest person | had ever 
known. Bill’s wisdom came not only from his 
intellect, but also from an inexhaustible well- 
spring of human kindness and generosity of spir- 
it. As chair of our Board, he was occasionally 


approached by petitioners—an employee who 


tions of American higher education, how to define sexual consent, | had been let go, students who worried that the College was not suffi- 
the performance of the endowment, and, of course, that staple of ciently committed to socioeconomic diversity and financial aid, an 


board chair—presidential conversation: football. occasional parent unhappy with the condition of a residence hall or 
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1975 
Craig C. Mullarkey, a licensed professional 
clinical counselor, was a program manager with 
the Bridgestone Mental Health Facility; he held 
a masters degree from the American Inter- 
national College. He died April 11 in Cleveland, 
leaving a brother, a sister, and two uncles, 
including Chester McPhee ‘51. Memorial con- 
tributions may be made to the Oberlin College 
Office of Development, 50 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, Ohio, 44074. 


1982 

Tammy Teas died May 5 follow ing a long bat- 
tle with breast cancer. A Phi Beta Kappa Oberlin 
graduate with a double major in economics and 
Russian and Soviet studies, she won a scholarship 
to the Kellogg Graduate School of Management 
and earned an MBA. Following a successful busi- 
hess career, she became a world traveler, study- 
ing, collecting, and designing textiles and visiting 
Russia, Africa, India, Bhutan, Mongolia, China, 


Antarctica, and Europe. Ms. ‘Teas lived in Seattle 


and is survived by her parents and sister. 


1985 


Laura Bain Helfrich died June 24 in Upper 


Darby, Pa., of cancer. As English major at 
Oberlin, she worked for SIAM, the Society for 
Industrial and Applied Mathematics, first as 
editor, and then as the organization’s first web- 
master. She was honored last winter as a 20- 
year employee. Ms. Helfrich leaves her par- 


ents, a brother, and a sister. 


academic program. In each and every case, Bill responded respect- 
fully and generously, and worked to educate his correspondents in 
the role of the Board, the president and administration, and the fac- 
ulty. In my experience, only persistent mean-spiritedness or dishon- 
esty ignited his impatience or his ire. 

Then, too, Bill was an astoundingly astute observer of human 
behavior, particularly in organizations. His formidable intelligence, 
remarkable understanding of the human condition, vast knowledge 
of the law, and long experience as a very worldly and sophisticated 
lawyer allowed him to provide especially brilliant counsel to groups 
of people, including the Oberlin Board, on matters of governance, 
process, and dispute resolution. It was Bill who could always be 
counted upon to help people find ways to work together, to push the 
College forward in constructive ways, to mediate conflicts, and to 
put the needs and best interests of Oberlin before any individual 
concern. His talent for bringing people together for the collective 


good was unmatched. 


Bill was deeply devoted to Oberlin. It was there, in the fall of 


1946, that Bill met Annabel Shanklin, who hailed from Beirut. The 
French language brought them together: they were in the same 
French literature class and ate in French House, where Bill was also 
a waiter. At some point in their relationship Bill was promoted to the 


position of head waiter. As Annabel told me, even then Bill always 


ended up heading everything! Both of them dedicated much of 


themselves to Oberlin ever since. Bill, who grew up in a home of 


modest means, always felt particularly strongly about educational 


access and the need to support talented students, who like himsell 


could never have studied at Oberlin without generous scholarship 
assistance. And given the international nature of Bill's legal practice, 
he was a great advocate for increasing the presence of international 
students on Oberlin’s campus. He was grateful to Oberlin for open- 
and 


ing his eyes and ears to great art and music. He and Annabel 
the congregation of their church—have done much to support and 


encourage many of our Conservatory student ensembles who per- 
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form there every year. Bill held a faculty appointment in Oberlin’s 
government department and taught a course on practical law for 
many years. More recently, he taught courses on alternative dispute 
resolution. He served on Oberlin’s Board for 28 years. 

Bill was exceptionally reticent about his own personal and profes- 
sional achievements. He rarely talked in any detail about his remark- 
able career as a lawyer, mediator, and arbitrator, or about his commu- 
nity work. I learned about his long professional and personal relation- 
ship with the Berla family in India from Lloyd Cutler. On the eve of 
my first trip to Iran, Bill told me that one of his most interesting 
clients early in his career was the King of the Qashqui tribe. Bill did 
tell me on several occasions that he had served on the Fairfax County 
Board of Education, but he did not say much at all about his work 
with the Fairfax Citizens’ Association to integrate Virginia public 
schools in the years after the Brown decision and throughout the peri- 
od of “massive resistance.” And he never referenced the awards and 
recognition he eventually won for those efforts. 

I believe he felt no need to talk about them because he was a man 
who took his full measure of satisfaction by committing himself 
wholeheartedly to the people and institutions and social issues he 
most cared about. 

Bill often talked of the happiness he and Annabel had together 
and the great love he had for his children. He had great affection for 
his church and its congregation. He cherished the time he could 
spend gardening, reading, and taking walks at his beautiful mountain 
home in the Blue Ridge. I will always see my friendship with him as 
one of the most generous and rewarding relationships of my life. 

On more than one occasion, Bill mused about the differences 
between his two alma maters: Oberlin and Yale. Oberlin, he would 
tell me, gave him his values. Yale Law School gave him the means to 
carry them out. He lived his values in his life and his work, and we 


are all much richer for that. 


Nancy S. Dye is the president of Oberlin College. 
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Frieden, continued from page 27 
been at improving public health in New York,” she adds. “In my 
view, attacking the tobacco companies was the most important pub- 
lic health accomplishment in New York City in the past 50 years. 
Tom was willing to tackle that head-on, and I’m sure there was 
plenty of ugliness—but you knew he wasn't going to back down.” 
Christina Larkin, the health department's deputy director of 
the Brooklyn District, also worked on the anti- 1B campaign with 
(from 200 


Says 


Frieden. “He quadrupled the size of the TB Bureau 
employees to around 800) in the space of a year or two,” 
Larkin, who served as the project's outreach director. “He designed 
a surveillance system that surprised everyone by proving beyond 
a doubt that the city was in the middle of a ‘TB epidemic, and then 
he put together a system that kept track a: every single patient.” 

Describing Frieden—then in his early 30s—as “driven and 
brilliant, with an incredible passion for aie ae Larkin was 
amazed by how quickly he took steps to hire new employees, great- 
ly speeding up a process that had taken “months and months” 
before his arrival. “He brought applicants in on Saturdays to inter- 
view, and those who qualified would be offered the job that same 
afternoon. And then, when they arrived a few days later for their 
physical exams [another potential bottleneck], they discovered 
that the doctor who would be giving them their physicals, quick- 
ly and efficiently, was none other than ... Tom Frieden.” 

Ask Frieden to account for his obsession with improving pub- 
lic health, and he will give much of the credit to his cardiologist 
father, the late Julian Frieden, who enjoyed a dazzling reputation 
as a gifted clinician. 

He was 


“I grew up watching him treat patients,” says Frieden. “ 


a consummate clinician—a doctor who knew that 80 percent of 
the diagnosis comes from a carefully taken history. Long before 
people [in healthcare] began talking about ‘evidence-based med- 
icine —which is all the rage now—my father was practicing it.” 

While Frieden often salutes his father for teaching him about 
the crucial importance of basing public health strategies on solid 
medical evidence (“The answers are in the data!”), he also cred- 
its his alma mater with helping him develop a “utilitarian view" 
of medicine in which he seeks relentlessly to find out what 
works, and then to implement these techniques and track their 
effectiveness over time. 

“T studied a lot of philosophy at Oberlin,” 
talgic chuckle. “I had my own little cubicle at Mudd library, where 
I'd write all day long. | worked a lot with [the late] Norman Care 
and David A. Love [also deceased], and wrote my honors thesis 
on Wittgenstein’s notion that the meaning of something is its use. 

| also remember thinking a lot about two very different philoso- 
phies of life—the ethical philosophy of Kant, with its ‘categorical 
imperative, and the utilitarian philosophy of thinkers such as 
Jeremy Bentham, which says that the value of an action can be 
measured by the effect it has on the well-being of the majority.” 

Ask Frieden to pick which life-philosophy he prefers—“moral- 


he says with a nos- 


and youll probably come away with 


ly absolute” or “utilitarian” 
a deepened understanding of his motivation as a public-health 
manager—and as a results-oriented epidemiologist with a bowl 
of condoms. 

“If vou ask me which philosophy of life I prefer,” he says with 
a laugh, “I gotta tell you that “The greatest good for the greatest 


number of people’ still works pretty well for me!” @ 


The doctor is in: Tom Frieden’s thoughts on 


--. coping with the stresses involved in running the NYC 
Health Department: “When people ask me if my current job is 
stressful, I always say: ‘Compared to my five years in India—helping 
to organize a nationwide TB program where 1,000 people were dying 
preventable deaths each day from the disease—nothing is stressful.” 


.., the performance of the U.S. healthcare system: “We 
spend almost one out of every six dollars in our entire national 
economy on healthcare, and yet we often fail to achieve the most 
simple things required for good health. Example: Only one-third 
of Americans with high blood pressure have it adequately under 
control. And less than a tenth of Americans with high cholesterol 
are controlling it adequately. 

“And how about smoking? The data show that only one out of 
five smokers who tries to quit gets adequate help from his or her 
physician. These are people who want to quit—and they don't get 
the help they need. It's hard to spend that much money and do 
worse than that.” 


.- Michael Bloomberg's performance as mayor of New 
York: “I think he’s a terrific political leader, very bold and very 
courageous. He took a huge amount of political heat for chal- 
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lenging the tobacco companies by proposing a ban on smoking in 
the city’s bars and restaurants, and for a time it looked like that 
issue would cost him a second term. But he didn’t back down, 
and I think that displayed great leadership.” 


... his own five-year campaign to help improve TB control 
in India: “The challenge was enormous—just enormous. But 
this was an opportunity to have a large impact on health for mil- 
lions of people. We knew from pretty good data that for every 100 
TB patients we treated, at least 18 would have died without our 
program. The program has now treated more than 5 million peo- 
ple, and at least a million lives have been saved. It's gratifying 
when you can help solve problems—but it’s particularly gratifying 
when the impact is so great.” 


... his four years as a pre-med and philosophy student at 
Oberlin: “It was a wonderful place. I did an independent major 
that was mostly in philosophy, and I took a Shakespeare course 
with [emeritus professor of English] David Young each semester 
in my senior year. | met my wife, Barbara Chang, Class of 1982; 
| got a great education; and | learned how to play squash. What 
more could you possibly want from a college?” 
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Let us blow our horn, too. We have a lot of 
wonderful music going on all around Kendal. 
It’s in the air, in so many ways, all the time. 
Our van takes us to the numerous programs 
at Oberlin College, the Conservatory, and in 
the summers to concerts on Tappan Square. 
Talented musicians, both professionals and 
students, come to Kendal regularly. Two 
classical music stations are within range and 
Cleveland performances a short, chartered 
bus ride away. What a plus for all of us! 


rhea. Mtr 


Kim (Monis) Preston, ‘90, 
Social Services Associate 
at KAO, plays her trumpet 
in Kendal’s annual Fourth 
of July parade and program. 


ENDAL 
— Oberlin 


A COMLIMMUMG Cave Retirement 
Comumuuuty serving older adults in 
the Quaker tradition. 


600 Kendal Drive * Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 + www.kao.kendal.org 
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The Next Generation 
photo by Fuchs/Kasparek Photography 


The Class of 2010 includes a record-breaking 42 legacies—first-year students who are the sons and daughters of Oberlin alumni. 
President Nancy Dye and Alumni Association Executive Director Laura Gobbi 91 enthusiastically greeted the group at an 


Orientation Week luncheon in August, where alumni parents represented nearly every class from 1966 through 1983. For a full 
list of legacy families, visit www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


